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time have emphasized the need for “am- 
bition” as a quality essential to success. 
The desire to improve one’s position is 
uppermost in the mind of nearly every indi- 
vidual but how many men really look ahead 
and systematically plan their future? Tue 
JoBBER’s SALESMAN desired to determine 
from actual investigations just what the av- 
erage salesman expects in life and to what 
extent ambitions are entertained and plans 
made for progress. The results of this in- 
vestigation, which will give everyone much 
to think about, are interestingly told in an 
article to appear next month. 


* * * 


NOTHER interview with a prominent 

salesman will appear in July. These 
interviews are being widely commented on 
throughout the industry. It isn’t always 
easy to persuade a busy salesman to tell 
us of his methods, so that we in turn can 
place them before his fellow salesmen, and 
we therefore consider ourselves very for- 
tunate in being able to continue this feature 
of our service. Watch for the interview in 
the next issue—it will be of interest to 
every man in the jobbing field. 


. * * 


F you see the picture of a friend among 

the snapshots in this or other issues of 
Tue Jopper’s SALESMAN and desire an ex- 
tra print, we shall be glad to supply your 
wants. There will be no charge, except 
when quantities are ordered. Incidentally, 
we always welcome snapshots suitable for 
reproduction. 


* * 7 


RTICLES by Dr. Crane, W. E. Under- 

wood, David Gibson, and other well 
known writers will make the July issue of 
unusual interest. 
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To know the real superiority of C-H 
Push Button Porcelain Sockets, suspend 
one on a length of cord. Look at it, feel 
of it. It’s firm, the buttons don’t wiggle, 
but ride back and forth at the press of the 
finger or thumb. You'll hear the snap 
of an honest-to-goodness switch mechan- 
ism of 660 watts capacity. 


If you have installed them you know 
how the porcelain shell separates into 
halves and how easily the wiring is ac- 
complished. The mechanism and but- 
tons are secured to one-half so that there 
are no parts to handle. 


For basements, stores, warehouses, 
factories, railroad terminals there is no 
better socket made. 


The fixture types for %” and 3%” pipe 
is of practically the same appearance,— 
leaders where porcelain sockets are re- 
guired. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Optimism Keynote of Convention 


Electrical Supply Jobbers Association Meets at Hot Springs, Va. 
Finds Encouragement in Outlook for Future 


N SPITE of widely heralded “business depression” 

and in the face of the pessimist’s calamity howling, 
the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Electrical 
Supply Job- bers Associa- 
tion, held at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., 







on May 25, 26 
complete, 
encoura ging 
all angles. 

rections they 
bers of the as- 
ufacturers’ 










and 27, was a 
gratifying and 
success from 

From all di- 
came — mem- 
sociation, man- 
repre senta- 






tives and 


ing the months of July, August and September, business 
should be at a mark reaching 75 per cent of 1920—and 
this was considered a good goal for 1921. 

Jobbers spoke of a general parring down of overhead 
expense until at the present time things in this branch 
of the industry indicate as near to a complete re-adjust- 
ment as may be expected. 

All jobbers were optimistic and of the opinion that 
business conditions are not so calamitous as frequently 
painted. A general opinion was expressed that the elec- 
trical industry as a whole and by individuals is financially 
sound. Jobbers from Wisconsin, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia and some parts of Illinois and Minnesota were the 
only ones heard to report a larger business so far this year 

than in the corresponding period 








guests — 450 
strong, ac- 
cording to the 
regis tration 
clerk. San Francisco exchanged 
gossip with New York, and Min- 
neapolis inquired how New Or- 
leans was managing under Vol- 
stead. But local viewpoints 
served merely to emphasize the 
unanimity with which they agreed 
upon one point—the most signifi- 
cant and vital of all, undoubtedly: 
“Let optimism be the watchword.” 

Though little change in condi- 
tions at the present wae expressed by the jobbers, every 
one voiced a keen appreciation of what the electrical in- 
dustry holds forth in the near future to those connected 
with it who will put their shoulders to the wheel. 

It was unanimously agreed that this is a year for build- 
ers—one where intensified missionary work will form a 
stimulant for excellent business conditions in the future 
which some look to having with us not later than the 
Spring of 1922. It was stated in some quarters that dur- 











CHASE (BELOW). 


SceNE OF THE JOBBERS’ CONVENTION AND 
THREE OF THE PRINCIPAL Speakers; M. H. 
AYLESWORTH (ABOVE), W. L. Goopwin, S. A. 


— + in 1920. This, of course, is af- 
fected by purely local conditions. 

The first general session on 
Wednesday morning was opened 
with an address by a familiar 
character and a man of increasing 
im por tance 
and worth to 
our great in- 
dustry, M. H. 
A y le sworth, 
executive man- 
ager of the 
National 
Electric 
tion, who 
“ Co-operative 
U p building 
embellishing a 
very happily 


Light Associa- 
spoke about 
Methods i n 
the Industry,” 
timely subject 
by hoping that the assur- 
ance of “less government in 
business and more business in government” would be ful- 
filled. And if the chorus of “amens” that punctuated this 
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remark have any significance it is that he voiced the senti- 
ments of each and every electrical supply jobber. Mr. 
Aylesworth pointed out that the central station, as the 
basic element in the electrical industry, must be sup- 
ported and cherished not only by the power-consuming 
public but the individual members of our electrical fra- 
ternity. 

He told of the need for increased capital, how banks 
have loaned the utilities $1,700,000,000, how insurance 
companies have loaned them $300,000,000 and how elec- 
trical manufacturers have pooled a million dollars to 
further, through advertising, the cause of the producer 
of that greatest of twentieth century necessities—elec- 
trical energy. This remarkable young lawyer also pointed 
out the vast possibilities, for electrical men, in both 
wired and unwired homes, the 1,500,000 residences still 
needed to comfortably house the nation’s 110,000,000 
people and the contemplated erection of thousands of 
apartments, stores and factories. 

He also told of the applications for 15,000,000 hp. of 
hydroelectric development which have been filed at Wash- 
ington under the new waterpower law. To say the least 
Mr. Aylesworth’s address was encouraging to his inter- 
ested audience. 

Following Mr. Aylesworth’s address, Herman Plaut of 
L. Plaut & Co., representing the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, told the jobbers of the aims, objects and plans 
of that society and how it is endeavoring to co-operate 
with other organizations in the electrical industry for 
the betterment and furtherance of electrical illumination. 

Thursday, the second day of the discussions, was 
crowned by one of the best addresses ever rendered by 
our mutual friend, W. L. (Bill) Goodwin of the Society 
for Electrical Development, who poured into attentive 
ears the story of the tremendous plans being formulated 
by the Society for the broadening of its scope and activ- 
ities. 

He re-iterated, first, that the public utility must be 
supported and emphasized the need for experienced men 
to sell and manage the sale of public utility securities. 

He then announced a revision of the by-laws which 
provides for and makes eligible to membership in the 
Society an “Affiliated group” composed of such concerns 
as banks, investment houses and other institutions doing 
business with or closely affiliated with the various com- 
ponent parts of the electrical industry “thereby estab- 
lishing,” says Mr. Goodwin, ‘‘the true spirit of co-opera- 
tion so that the Society’s and the industry’s efforts as a 
whole will be supported.” 

“There is no reason why progress should not be made 
by the Society,” affirms this best known of all electrical 
characters. “‘with the representative board of directors 
now guiding this institution’s destinies.” The names of 
the board members were then announced. The society’s 
staff now has 28 members, he said, and if it gets the sup- 
port of the industry this number will be greatly enlarged. 
Between five and ten millions of dollars are being wasted 
in the electrical industry annually, through duplication 
and overlapping of effort,-says Mr. Goodwin, and one 
of the society’s first tasks will be to eliminate this. T. E. 
Berger, formerly of the Western Electric Co., was then 
announced and personally introduced as the man who 
has been selected to study the jobbers’ problems. 

Mr. Goodwin then spoke of the numerous mismanaged 








and misguided electrical leagues which are springing up 
around the country and which, unless competently di- 
rected and sent upon the right course, can work as much 
harm as good. 

Bill concluded his talk by partially naming and dis- 
cussing the plans and opportunities for the Society to 
expand, some of which are as follows: 

First, it is intended that a training school be established 
for men to sell utility securities. Under the present sys- 
tem, he says, it is impossible to acquire increased finance. 

Second, a thrift league to establish “faith in the indus- 
try” in the minds of its million members. It was pointed 
out that in a recent meeting of electrical men in Detroit 
only two of the 500 in attendance held utility securities. 
“If each person in the industry invested only one dollar 
this would mean a million dollars,” said Mr. Goodwin, 
“and utility securities can be bought on the easiest credit 
terms of any commodity.” 

Third, a legal department to watch legislation that 
affects the industry, the proposed electrical ordinance 
in Chicago being cited as an example. 

Fourth, to employ statisticians to establish relations 
between the government and the electrical industry. 

Fifth, a bureau to study installment selling of electrical 
devices. 

Sixth, a speakers’ bureau which will send men through- 
out the United States to speak before Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, etc., to inculcate into the 
mind of the laymen the importance and usefulness of the 
electrical industry. 

Seventh, a correspondence school to train men in the 
various electrical crafts. 

Eighth, an educational structure, which will be in- 
corporated into the public school to direct the child 
mind to the electrical industry as his future vocation in 
life. The deplorable lack of accomplished electrical sales- 
men was here emphasized. 

Ninth, a department to conduct trade surveys, 

—and so on to the distinct advantage and benefit of 
all connected with the industry. 

In closing Mr. Goodwin expressed his thanks and ap- 
preciation to the General Electric and Westinghouse 
compaies for their support in the four years of his 
missionary work just ended. 

It can be safely said that there was not one man, 
who heard Mr. Goodwin, that left without a thrill of 
pride for his industry and a feeling of inspiration to ac- 
complish bigger and better things. 

Following Mr. Goodwin, Andrew MacLachlan, Secre- 
tary of the Square D Co., rendered a talk, taking as his 
subject: “Does the Jobber Have Any Responsibility in 
the Safety Movement.” It was clearly defined that the 
jobber and his salesmen play an exceedingly important 
role in this constructive measure. 

Samuel A. Chase of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., then completed the session with an address on “The 
Straight Path,’ dwelling on the jobber of the past, pres- 
ent and future and indicating that the straight path is 
“the way of mutual service—of live and help live—a 
merchandising business through the jobber, the business 
of permanency.” 

In the evening George S. Anderson of the Niagara Falls 
Hydroelectric Development delivered an address on “The 
(Con inued on page 68) 
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What I Learned About Selling 


An Interview with H. F. Walcott, Sales Manager, Brooklyn 
Electrical Supply Co., Whose Experiences Should 
Help Every Ambitious Salesman 


Reported by THOMAS F. CHANTLER 


HEN a life-long resident of one community 
uproots himself and goes roaming abroad he 


finds many surprises lying in wait for him. 


Each new country that 
he: visits presents dis- 
tinctive ways of living 
and doing business; 
adaptability becomes the 
vital prerequisite of 
comfort, of continued 
existence even. The 
ways he discovers of ac- 
complishing results suc- 
cessfully and contrary 
to his regimen are as 
many as the proverbial 
ones for skinning a cat. 

In the Philippines, 
for instance, he learns 
to beckon the natives to 
him by the gesture 
which at home means 
“go away.” In the vi- 
cinity of the Arctic Cir- 
cle he'll be quite likely 
to find the shivering in- 





habitants clamoring for 
prompt admission to the 
hell of everlasting fires 
that they have been told 
await all sinners. And 
in the social and busi- 
ness practices met with 
in his travels there will 
be variations galo re 
from the standards back 
home—standards _ that, 
in his native innocence, he perhaps believed to be world 
wide. 

So as a man goes knocking about the world he learns 
as he goes. And chief among the subject upon which his 
views will change and his understanding broaden is 
the globe-encircling practice of buying and selling in one 
form or another. 

Here are presented the seasoned views of a man who 
has sold goods in many climes and under widely varying 
conditions. Henry F. Walcott is that man; and to meet 
him one has only to inquire at the Brooklyn Electrical 
Supply Company for the sales manager. And if travel 
and much experience equip one to speak with authority— 
and they surely do—then this man, Walcott, is entitled 
to the floor. 

Born in British Guiana, he made his first start in the 





world by running away from home at the age of twelve 
and shipping as cabin boy on the City of Bengal, a regular 
old wind-jamming East Indiaman. (Shades of Morgan 
and Kidd! At that age 
the most of us were 
held spell-bound by the 
mere storied romances 
about such ships and 
those who sailed in 
them). 

Returning froma 
year at sea, he secured 
a position as cashier in 
what was considered a 
department store in 
those days, in George- 
town, Demerara, British 
Guiana. And his next 
experience was gained 
as dock master for the 
Royal Mail Steam Pac- 
ket Company. (There’s 
another story there, as 
Kipling would say, that 
has to do with the small 
boats he bought cheap 
and fixed up and sold 
dear—after making 
them desirable by sail- 
ing winning races in 
them.) 

Next he tried his 
hand at sugar planting, 
and trafficing in coffee, 


se 8 Wiese cocoanuts and cattle. 


And then, his under- 

standing of business and 

selling growing apace, he took unto himself a grip and 

sold the wares of seven houses in South America and the 

West Indies. The doctors stepped in at that point in Wal- 

cott’s career and said, “Go north, young man, go north.” 

He started accordingly and kept going until he landed 

in Manhattan’s well-known suburb and bedroom—Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. The electrical contracting business appealed 
to his imagination and promised a future. 

There’s another good story, we suspect, that has to 
do with his getting a foothold in the electrical contracting 
business. But he got in all right; and while today in the 
jobbing end of the game is still Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers Association. So when 
he talks about selling to the contractor and dealer he 
speaks with authority. And here are his views on that 
subject. 
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“Enter me on the log first of all,’ desired Mr. Walcott, 
“as being a modest man, laying no claim to superior 
knowledge about selling. I should much prefer to listen 
any time. Some good may be done, though, if through 
my example abler men are prompted to use THe JoBBER’s 
SaLesMAN to tell us their views about selling. 


“Whether realized or not, every man, to my way of 
thinking, is a salesman. The preacher, bringing men to 
support the church and lead Christian lives is a sales- 
man, a mighty able one. He who sells his services in any 
capacity is a salesman; so too is he who persuades others 
to his way of thinking or doing, and so on.” 


“So as it appears to me, it is a mistake to conceive 
of salesmen as being only those who make of selling a 
business. Indeed, if such men only possessed and ex- 
ercised selling ability, the power to persuade, the world 
and the rest of humanity would be but their playthings. 
In a spirit of self-preservation society would make an 
end of them; for it’s hazardous for any man to run too 
far in advance of the pack—ask Napoleon, Roger Bacon, 
Galileo, Socrates,—or a certain invalid in Washington. 

“IT commenced being a salesman in the general sense 
about the time when I learned that my tears and coaxing 
possessed power to influence my elders. And I began 
to make progress in the art in a business sense when I 
awoke to the real importance of the three things that the 
salesman who works for others must do in order to suc- 
ceed. Others may disagree, of course, but I do know that 
observance of those three points has resulted in good 
business for many salesmen of my acquaintance at least. 


“The first thing the salesman must sell is the standing 
and reliability of his house. Next comes the service of 
the house. Finally the salesman must contrive to get his 
own personality across. 

“Now some of your readers may insist that the sales- 
man does best by selling his own personality, to put it 
that way, first of all. But let them consider for a moment. 
The salesman is but a part of the organization; and the 
whole is larger than its parts and of greater importance. 

“Moreover, it’s only because the man chances to be 
representing the house, the organization, that he calls 
on the trade at all, isn’t it? The house, then, in that 
sense, is the guarantor. Well, it’s but common sense for 
a man to present his credentials first. 

“Mind you I’m talking about the business of being a 
salesman here in the United States. In South America, 
for instance, such tactics, would spell defeat. Things are 
not managed that way down there. 


“I tried that plan when first starting out to do business 
in that country; and I guess I’d be chasing after my first 
order to this day, had not a good friend set me straight. 
I'll explain. Possibly some of your readers may seek 
business there some day, and this tip won’t come amiss. 

“My first step upon arriving in the city when I wanted 
to do business would be to have a notice inserted in the 
paper, announcing my arrival and that I was of the 
house of—well, the Brooklyn Electrical Supply Company. 
Then I’d proceed to get acquainted in a purely social 
way. No suggestions of the man after orders, just a plain 





American business man out to see the country and get 
acquainted. 

“Contriving to meet the men I aimed to do business 
with, it would not be long until I received invitations to 
social affairs at their homes. I’d have a very enjoyable 
evening too, but not a hint or suggestion of business 
would there be unless my host and his family had judged 
me favorably. Then as I came to make my adieu my host 
would inquire very graciously if I had any special mission 
to their city, or something to that effect—probably hav- 
ing seen my newspaper announcement, he’d know all 
along, too. 

“That would be my cue to say that I did have a busi- 
ness mission, but that I could not bear the thought of 
marring the most pleasant evening of my life by dis- 
cussing anything so prosaic as business. Now it takes 
nerve for the novice to pass up an opening like that, what 
with the expense he has been put to in getting that far 
along. It’s the correct play, though. For my host accepts 
promptly an invitation to dine with me and hear about 
my business; and from that point it’s plain sailing. 

“So you see I am discriminating carefully in pointing 
out what to me appear to be essentials to successful sell- 
ing here in the United States. Rapid fire, straight-from- 
the-shoulder tactics; the personality of the house first of 
all, then the service of the house, the personality of the 
salesman. Finally an exposition of the line. That’s my 
receipt for selling in this country. 

“T wish you'd note that I have given the salesman but 
three things to sell—the standing and reliability of his 
house, the service of his house, and his own personality. 
That’s all he need sell too, providing he does sell those 
things. For if he does that—supplying the necessary 
facts and figures about his line of course—the prospect 
will buy without urging. 

“Now this may seem a bit radical to some, but I’ll say 
it nevertheless:—From the jobber’s standpoint at least. 
a customer stays sold and comes back for more only if 
he has bought freely and without undue urging. And the 
only way whereby a prospect can be brought to do that 
is by selling him first of all on the three essentials I have 
mentioned.” 

Well, Mr. Walcott, I asked, isn’t it generally the prac- 
tice for jobber’s salesmen to make a careful point of 
selling those three things? But before he could reply 
a local contractor was announced. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, “and ask your question of 
this man who is just coming in.” 

“Having been introduced (he’s a contractor of stand- 
ing, by the way), I put my query to him. 

“Lord, no!’ he said. “It may sound like exaggeration, 
but there are from seventy-five to one hundred salesmen 
coming into my place weekly. A lot of them are from 
jobbing houses too. Well, I’m sure that there are not 
five percent of those men that I could call by name; some 
I would not know if I fell over them.” 

But whom do you buy from then? I asked. 

“Why from salesmen, of course,” he replied. “I’ve 
some mighty good friends among the men who come to 

(Continued on page 66) 





FEW days ago a salesman went into a town, having but 13 wired homes, and sold 12 
vacuum cleaners. There is plenty of business to be had everywhere—if you go after it. 


Are you fighting for your share? 
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Cashing In on the Flashlight 


Here Are Some Facts That Emphasize the Tremendous Scope 
and Possibilities in This Business for the Jobber 


By W. E. UNDERWOOD 


small, but it packs a mighty punch—a sales punch 
with a husky profit for both jobber and dealer. 

The flashlight is everywhere, and it has come to stay. 
Nearly everybody has one or more of these little conveni- 
ences, and their value, wherever light cannot be snapped 
on at the press of a switch, is undeniable and accounts for 
their increasing popularity. 

Some idea of the number of flashlights in use may be 
gained from the fact that twenty-five million flashlight 
bulbs are made and sold each year by American manufac- 
turers. More than half of these go into new flashlights, 
the balance being used as lamp renewals on old flashlights. 

A demand so universal on an article so easy to handle, 
embodying a wide profit margin and a steady renewal for 
batteries and lamps, is like peaches and cream to the elec- 
trical jobber and retailer. 

If you’re at all curious about what people do with flash- 
lights and what they think about them, just put on your 
hat and go out and ring fifty or a hundred door-bells, 
chosen at random. 

You will doubtless check pretty closely with the con- 
clusions already arrived at in the same way. 


I IKE the humble, little bumble bee, the flashlight is 





The following conclusions are the results of just such 
investigation. The number of people called on was too 
limited to permit the general application of the conclusions 
to the entire flashlight field, so please consider them as in- 
dicative only. Possibly they may not apply to the rural 
community or small town, as the data were all taken in a 
large city. 

Here, however, are the findings: 

An average of nearly three flashlights per family. 

Only one in every nine is in working order. 

Usually kept in the library table drawer, in the garage, 
the kitchen or buffet drawer or in the sewing machine. 

Eight out of ten people knew that old flashlights could 
be put into use again with new battery. 

Only three out of ten knew where flashlight was pur- 
chased. 

Seven out of ten would go to the hardware store for a 
new battery. 

Seven out of ten intend to have old flashlight put into 
operation. 

Average age of flashlights about two years. Some were 
quite ancient, which offset the comparatively large number 
of flashlights purchased recently. 
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Two out of every ten remembered the brand name of 
their particular flashlights (Eveready in both cases). 

However you size up these facts, it is pretty evident 
that there are a lot of “dead” flashlights in the world, 
which somehow remain dead when they ought to be re- 
newed and put into use again. 

And it seems that when people do sometimes conclude 
to get a new flashlight lamp or battery, they are inclined 
to go to the hardware store rather than an electric shop. 

For many years very little was done to boost the sale of 
flashlights, and al- 
most nothing was 


More than that, the live dealer can actually sell a new 
battery and lamp for the old flashlight, even if the cus- 
tomer does not bring in his flashlght. Here’s how: 

The customer, let’s say, sees the dealer’s sign that says, 
“This is a flashlight repair shop. Let us rejuvenate your 
old flashlight,” and casually remarks that he has an old 
flashlight, but didn’t think to bring it along. Mr. Merchant 
shows him a tray full of flashlights and asks him which 
one resembles his own, and the customer points it out. 
Mr. Merchant trots out the proper lamp and battery, ex- 
plains how to put 
them in the flash- 








done to restore to 
active use the thou- 
sands upon thou- 
sands of flashlights 
that had been pur- 
chased, used for a 
few weeks, and then 
laid away among the 
bent nails, broken 
door hinges, used 
spark plugs and the 
varied miscellany of 
hardware usually 
collected by normal 
male humans. 
Advertising and 
display of  flash- 
lights has helped 
materially in the 
sale of new flash- 
lights, but to bring 
the old flashlights 
out of the junk 
boxes, in attics, 
basements and ga- 
rages, and to give 
them a new incar- 
nation is not so 
easy. It means edu- 


battery. 
chased flashlights. 


for a new battery. 


particular flashlights. 


into use again. 


Sales Possibilities 


LASHLIGHTS are easy to sell but not 
so easy to keep sold. Study these facts re- 
cently obtained by a house-to-house survey in 
a typical community: 
It was found that there was an average of | be back and he'll 
nearly 3 flashlights per family. 
Eight out of 10 people knew that old fiash- | 
lights could be put in use again with a new | 


Only 3 out of 10 knew where they had pur- 


Seven out of 10 would go to hardware store 


However you size up these facts, it is pretty 
evident that there are a lot of “dead” flash- 
lights in the world which. somehow remain 
dead when they ought to be renewed and put 


light case and pock- 
ets the customer's 
cash money. 

And if the cus- 
tomer guessed 
wrong, and the bat- 
tery and lamp don’t 
fit, never fear, he'll 





have the flashlight 
case with him. Mr. 
Merchant will fix 
| him up, and there’s 
| an old flashlight on 
| the job again, a 
good investment for 
the user and a good 
stroke of business 


Seven out of 10 intend to have old flash- | for the electrical 
lights put in operation. 
Two out of 10 remembered brand of their 


merchant—not only 
an immediate and a 
future profit maker, 
but something that 
will bring the cus- 
tomer back into the 
store every now and 
| then, with the at- 
tendant opportunity 
for selling a wash- 




















cating the public, 
which is always a 
slow job, but it can be done. 

People realize that when a flashlight ceases to flash, 
either the battery or lamp is defunct, or at least they re- 
alize that something is wrong which could easily be fixed. 
No doubt, at the time, they have every intention of stop- 
ping at the hardware or electrical store soon to have the 
flashlight put in working order again. Alas! that time 
never comes. They entirely forget the old flashlight when 
they go to the store, and quite likely there is nothing in 
the store even to remind them of the oversight. 

The immensity of this field for flashlight battery and 
lamp renewals is a local and inexhaustible gold mine for 
any electrical merchant and in turn for the jobber. 

The way to get this renewal business is so simple that 
it has been overlooked until recently. If the merchant will 
advertise the fact that he makes old flashlights as good as 
new, he will surely cash in on that advertising. Whenever 
a customer comes into the contractor-dealer’s store he 
should be impressed with the fact that this is the head- 
quarters for flashlights—the place to buy a new one or the 
place where the old one can be repaired in a jiffy. 





ing machine or a 
cleaner or other big 
time sale. For the wise merchant, who is looking two or 
three years into the future, it is too good a bet to pass up. 

And think of it, there are plenty of businesses which 
live entirely on repairing. The village shoemaker prob- 
“bly couldn’t make a decent pair of kicks to save his life 
He exists on half soles and rubber heels. Think of the 
thousands of tailor shops that never make a suit of clothes, 
but which patch and press the pantaloons of a nation. 
The garage patches automobiles, the upholsterer patches 
furniture, the dentist patches teeth. Verily, there are no 
flies on this business of keeping old things in working trim, 
and there’s no reason why the electrical store shouldn’t 
have a reputation as a repair shop as well as for the sale 
of new electrical goods. 

The manufacturers of flashlights and flashlight equip- 
ment are aiding the dealer to sell flashlights by means of 
the various display cabinets and merchandising aids they 
offer at cost. 

The next move is up to the jobber’s salesman to encour- 
age the dealer to use these aids effectively, and finally to 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Do Not Take Y ourself 


Too Seriously 





A Sense of Humor Helps 


“Whom the Gods Destroy They First Make Mad” 


the man who sells to do so. 
To one whose sense of humor 
is well oiled and active, what 
can be funnier than the spec- 
tacle of an “order-taker” of 
mediocre ability, even for that 
ilk, trying to treat a full- 
fledged, high-powered business 
man as an equal? Just one other 
sight—that of a truly capable 
salesman talking business, as he 
would to a business man, to a 





ITY that salesman—or who is without 
sense of humor. It is not good for one to take 


himself or the world too seriously. It is fatal for 


By INTERVIEWER 








THs is the fifth of 
a series of twelve 
pertinent pointers on sell- 
ing picked up by our 
workers in the field and 
done into this form 
by Interviewer. The next 
article will appear in an 


over it? Should your customer seem given to affecting a 
band of mourning under each finger nail, don’t allow that 
little idiosynerasy of his to get on your nerves. 


Take a humorous view of the 
fact. Make him pay for his of- 
fense against good manners by 
giving you an order so big that 
he’ll be cleaned of business at 
least when the next fellow calls 
on him. 

When you get up against an 
honest-to-goodness business man 
who talks about the weighty 
things of business, don’t try to 
hold up your end of the con- 








early issue. 
them? 


so-called electrical dealer who 
was a wireman but yesterday. 
Only one who takes himself and 





Do you like _versation by bluffing, if the sub- 
a y g 
ject is over your head. See the 


humor in the situation. Tell him 


“w 

















the world too seriously, who 
fails to see the funny side of 
things, is likely to make so very grievous a mistake 

Consider the really able salesmen among those that 
you know. They all have a keen sense of humor, haven't 
they? True, it may not run to the telling of smutty stories 
that are alleged to be “funny,” but such men are there 
with both feet when it comes to seeing and enjoying the 
real humor in the things about them. You don’t even 
catch them talking about heavy caliber business subjects 
to an air-rifle type of man, or vice versa.” 

A sense of humor helps the salesman to appreciate the 
fitness of things and adapt himself to conditions grace- 
fully. It enables him to be a good “mixer,” in the best 
sense. And—put this in your pipe—his cheerfulness and 
good humor, his sympathetic understanding of the other 
fellow’s point of view, will be remembered long after his 
weightiest business arguments are forgotten. But— 

For the love o’ Michael! don’t construe “‘having a sense 
of humor” as meaning to go about grinning perpetually 
like a Cheshire Cat, and laughing in season and out. Noth- 
ing is more tiresome or annoying. Such persons haven't 
a real sense of humor, or they would not act so—their 
affliction is nothing more nor less than just plain “damn 
foolishness.” 

One of the dictionary definitions of humor is, “to adapt 
oneself to.” That is the sense in which it is being dis- 
cussed here. To adapt, adjust yourself to the conditions 
met with in selling. You’re a salesman, remember, not a 
critic or reformer. 

What matter is it of yours, that your customer's or 
prospect’s ways in all things are not yours. If you have 
a proper sense of humor you'll realize that you probably 
are both wrong anyway. So why get so darn serious 


honestly that you ‘don’t get 
‘ him,” but that you are interested 
and want him to explain. He’ll do it, too, more than likely, 
and think a lot more of you for having given him the 
chance. 

It’s a weakness we all have to some extent, this pleasure 
we get out of explaining our views to others. And it’s 
characteristictoo} to feel kindly towards the man who 
listens sympathetically to our explanations and concurs 
in our point of view. Well, could anything possess more 
real humor than that? 

Business men prefer to deal with those they know and 
like. Inviting a prospect to explain something he has 
said that went over your head helps him to know and 
like you. In other words, he’s selling himself. 

No man can see the humorous side of life who thinks 
too much about himself. His perspective is faulty. He 
does not see himself in relation to the world in his true 
light. 

Learn to take a detached view of yourself in relation 
to others and your surroundings. When you call on a 
prospect, imagine that a twin “you” has a grandstand 
seat and is observing and hearing everything. See your- 
self from that point of view and you'll quickly get the 
knack of seeing the humorous side of things. 

Oil up your sense of humor. Learn to see yourself in 
a detached, impersonal sort of way. Avoid getting too 
serious, and you'll find yourself enjoying your life and 
work more keenly. 

Review your work now and again. Look upon all you 
said and did while talking to a customer as you would 
were you witnessing a play. You'll see many humorous 
things when viewed from that angle that perhaps escaped 
your notice at the time. 
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The Straight Path 


Distribution Through the Jobber Shown Economically Sound 
By SAMUEL A. CHASE 


The accompanying interes ‘ing article is taken from an address delivered by Mr. Chase before the spring conven- 
tion of the Electrical Supply Jobbers Association, at Hot Springs, Va., May 25-27—Editor 


\ ’ yE have survived the time when we were told 

by the lawyers that we'could no longer make 

price agreements if we wished to keep out of 

jail. Certainly that was a horrible time and it seemed 

as if the end of all chances for a definite business future 
had been reached. 

We felt very much as did 
the city-bred man who, while 
walking through some woods, 
met a little furry black ani- 
mal with a white stripe down 
its back. He thought it was 
an angora kitten so he stooped 
to pick it up. Then he dis- 
covered his mistake. After 
he had taken several baths, 
and burnt his suit of clothes, 
he was able to congratulate 
himself that it was no worse. 

Sad as were these experi- 
ences, I believe heartily that 
electrical merchandising is in 
a much stronger position to- 
day than it ever could have 
been under that lost hope. 

We can see this now; but 
how we did talk about the 
United States Supreme Court 
not so many years ago. 

It was not “armed neu- 
trality” that we sought but 
“armed brutality” and I for 
one am glad that we failed to get it. How much better 
the industy is for it today. 

If there is one single, solitary fact upon which we may 
rely in this kaleidoscopic world, it is the certainty of 
change. 

Many of you can remember the period when our atti- 
tude toward each other was somewhat as Wordsworth 
expressed it: 


“The good old rule 

Sufficeth them,—the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.” 


Manufacturers wanted the whole earth, down to the 
last retailer's profit. Jobbers thought the manufacturer 
a necessary evil but could not see where the retailer came 
in at all. And the smallest retailer with sales of one 





Samvuet A. CHASE 


or two thousand dollars a year, rendering no jobbing 
service, fought to receive the same price as the largest 


jobber. 
Then for a little while, we tried that foolish motto 
“live and let live.” I say foolish advisedly since we 


know now, and ought to have 
known then, that all branches 
of an industry are mutually 
dependent on each other. 
They are different organs of 
the same body, and if one of 
these organs is interrupted or 
deranged in the performance 
of its functions, the whole 
body suffers. 

Today, it would sound ri- 
diculous to suggest that the 
jobber or the retailer should 
be put out of business. And, 
if by any stretch of the im- 
agination such a _ disaster 
could be supposed to happen, 
the manufacturer would be 
about as badly off as if the 
sources of his raw material 
should run dry. 

Very few of you can be 
aware of some of the opposi- 
tion within their own camps 
which your missionaries—if 
I may be permitted to de- 
scribe their functions by so 
ambitious a term—have had directed against them. 

When the work of establishing relations between the 
manufacturer and the jobber was begun years ago some 
of us were convinced that the jobber is as necessary to 
electrical merchandising and to the manufacturer as the 
blood stream is to the human body. But this idea was 
ridiculed. We were told that the manufacturer must 
secure and control his own sales by means of his own 
salesmen. Any suggestion that the jobbers’ salesmen 
would act indirectly as the manufacturers’ salesmen was 
received with such scorn and almost with resentment, that 
it seemed hopeless to struggle any longer. But, for- 
tunately, the opposition was removed before any per- 
manent harm had been done. From that moment we had 
progressed steadily and intelligently toward a destination 
which, while it will always lie a little beyond our reach, 
nevertheless always is within sight, and the closer the 
relationship between the manufacturer and the jobber 
the more permanent will be the business. 
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To me, as well as to most other men who have given 
much attention to this subject, any channel is desirable 
which at the same time offers a free course to the orderly 
low of merchandise from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer. 


The old industries have by the bitter experiences of 
centuries, quite unconsciously but none the less certainly 
fallen into well marked lines of trade. 

We are a young industry, in fact, one of the very 
youngest great industry; and strange as it may appear, 
we began at the far end of the business. We began by 
selling complete plants and only within a few years have 
we awakened to the existence of an immense market for 
individual parts. To express it differently, we started 
to practice medicine before we had studied anatomy. 

For fifteen or twenty years nearly every manufacturer 
did everything for himself—organized a selling force, 
hired salesmen and, as business multiplied itself from 
vear to year, hired more salesmen. 


We older men should be forgiven if we did not at once 
recognize the fact that the day for merchandising had 
arrived; because, it did not arrive like a limited express 
train at one of the great terminals, or like one of ihe 
divisions returning from overseas. It stole in at first 
like the humble peddler with a pack on his back. But 
he had bought a wagon before we knew that he was in 


business and it was not long until he had a great estab- 
lishment, with several vice-presidents, several hundred 
clerks and an efficiency expert. 

There were some who wanted to fight; who could think 
of nothing but to destroy this new and importunate up- 
start. 

He created an embarrassing situation. Already we had 
a sufficiently large legitimate offspring who were insulted 
at the suggestion that they must not only recognize, but 
associate with this unwelcome foundling. But he stayed. 
Somehow or other he got his share and often more than 
his share of whatever was going. 


In the beginning he lived a good deal upon scrap. 
Later he discovered ways and means to which the old 
time salesmen were blind and actually before most of us 
knew it the modern jobber was a full grown, prosperous 
member of the great electrical family. 

He wasn’t wanted but he was there. What then should 
be done with him? Ah! he must be told what to do; he 
must be regulated. But he declined to be regulated simply 
by making his own regulations. They were, in short 
language, to take whatever came to him and to go out 
after more. 

After the jobber had made his place and thus proved 
his necessity to the industry, it was impossible to com- 


(Continued on page 72) 








ANY years ago and it sounds like strange fiction 

today, a prairie schooner broke the Eastern horizon, 
and wormed and squirmed and twisted its way across the 
trail of the Indian man. 


Opposition had been fought constantly from the time this 
little omen started from the East. Opposition met and 
overcome. Impenetrable forests,—wide rivers, and the in- 
telligence of the red man. 


Intelligent opposition! The hardest task of all to meet. 
The severest handcap of all to overcome. 


The little schooner stops and a man steps to the ground, — 
then a woman,—a child, yes, several children—and they 
camp. 

In the morning the rising sun finds additional schooners. 
In the morning of ten years he finds a town,—twenty years 
a city, and hundred years a staie—a vast and glorious 
country. 

Railroads darting here and there and everywhere. All 
scheduled to a nicety. All carrying man to his destination. 

WHY? 

Because “Intelligent Opposition” had been overcome when 
mechanical opposition had been controlled. 

Not so long ago, as years are measured, a man stood in 
a thunderstorm, with a kite; a bottle—a keydreaming in 
a thunderstorm. Dreaming of a schooner—flashing and 
snarling, and hissing its way through the country,—blazing 
a trail. 

A dreaming man and a bottle,—a key, and a kite. And 
then! 

iThe moon arose and set and rose again,—and other 
dreamers came with strange keys and bottles and kites. A 
spitting, wicked flash—a glow,—a light is born. 

It twinkles, and winks, and blinks, and goes out and stays 
out. Again man has not met the impenetrable forest —the 
wide rivers and intelligent opposition. 

Intelligent opposition laughs and mutters “Impossible,’— 





Intelligent Opposition 
By W. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


Electric Appliance Co. 








“Ridiculous ,’—“Preposterous,” and all the while the rising 
moon beheld another light and another fighting for existence. 

The moon arose ten years later and found a town of 
blinking light; twenty years,—a city; a state; a country 
flooded with glorious light and power and strength. 

Electricity darting here and there and everywhere. 
Nameless, but on schedule, carrying passengers, freight — 
all to their destination. 

Now let us “prod the balloon with a pin” and get down 
to earth. 

Harnessing the elements as we have, mechanical opposi- 
tion is overcome; that is final. 

When the world was made had you your choice of over- 
coming mechanical opposition to the point where the present | 
day accomplishments could be realized or the alternate of | 
overcoming intelligent opposition, “changing someone's 
mind,” demonstrations, arguments and proofs meeting in- 
telligent opposition, which would you choose? The latter 
to be sure. 

It’s really simple, isn’t it compared to what has been over- 
comes 

Now we will narrow down and focus on you, a salesman. 

You do not have to fret and worry about the greater 
problem,—mechanical opposition. 

A finished article is in your hands. The impenetrable 
forest, the wide rivers, all done up in a neat little parcel,—a 
vacuum cleaner, an iron, a motor, a meter. All you have to 
meet is intelligent opposition. 

When you arise in the morning think of these things. 
Consider the work involved in putting this article into your 
hands. 

Then go out and meet the other. 

Prove to your man the value of the article. Appeal to the 
intelligence which is in him. Tear through the obstacles not 
over them or around them and gradually, he will sway and 
balance, then sway and fall to your argument, to his own 
intelligence and finally to your product. 
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Dr. Crane Is Now a Regular 
Contributor to The Jobber’s Salesman 


The Man Who Gets 
Things Done 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


HE Lord certainly shows His low opin- 
ion of money by the kind of folks He 
gives it to,” said the pale, young man at 
the banquet. ‘Look at Hiram Perkins over 
there—ignorant, no manners, no grammar, no 
anything but money.” The 
pale young man was a 
Harvard graduate, and in- 
clined to Socialism and 
Poetry and The Future. 
“Well,” said his Uncle 
Tom, who sat next to him, 
“T’m not so sure the Lord 
missed it on Perkins. 'To 
my mind he comes nearer 
earning his millions than 
most of us.” 
“Why, what can he do?” 
“Nothing. That’s the 
idea. He doesn’t do. He 
gets things done.” 
“Humph!” grunted the 
youth. 
“Yes,” went on his uncle, 
“there’s a small but lively 
tribe of fellows who get 
things done. They toil not, 
neither do they spin. They 
couldn’t qualify for a labor 
union. They are not educated, not many of ’em. 
They can’t read Greek and Latin nor do stunts 
in Mathematics. They are short on Art and 
Literature. They are not Socialists. They are 
not Philosophers. When you meet them you 
think they are about as common as prunes. 
“And yet they are the biggest men in these 
United States. Because they get things done.” 
“What things?” asked the young man. 
“Oh, any old thing you want,” replied his 
uncle. 
“There’s Hi Perkins, for instance. He came 
from a little town out in Illinois. He was a 
foundling. A poor grocer’s wife adopted him. 
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He worked in the store. By the time he was 

seventeen he had changed his foster father’s 

store from a piddling affair to the biggest mer- 

cantile enterprise in the town. When he was 

twenty-one he had a chain of stores in the sur- 
rounding towns. At thirty 
he owned the street railway 
and the waterworks and 
the electric plant. At 
thirty-eight he owned pub- 
lic utilities in a dozen 
towns. And it wasn’t 
graft, nor the power of 
unlimited capital, nor any- 
thing like that. It was be- 
cause, somehow, he got 
things done when every- 
body else failed. 

“There are plenty of 
people that can do things 
if you tell them how. Hi 
Perkins is one of the kind 
that do things when no- 
body can tell them how. 

“Loyalty, honesty, per- 
severance, training, educa- 
tion, and all those things 
are good. But there’s some- 
thing rarer, something that 

the Creator gives only to the hundredth man. 
It is the ability to accomplish the impossible. 
It is the genius for finding a way. And the 
Lord gave that to Perkins. 

“All you need to tell him is that a certain 
thing ought to be done. He goes and does it. 
It isn’t mentality nor suavity nor talent. I 
don’t know what it is. He doesn’t know. But 
when he puts his shoulder to a wheel it moves. 
When he faces obstacles they vanish.” 

“T see,” said the young man, “a sort of typi- 
cal American, crude but efficient.” 

“Yep,” replied his uncle. ‘“You’ve said it. 
“till, he doesn’t do things. you know. He gets 
things done. There’s a difference.” 


Dr. Frank Crane. 
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(1) G. S. Smith, J. F. Buchanan Supply Co., and E. C. Graham, National 
Electrical Supply Co. (2) George H. Curtiss, Electrical Railway & Mfrers. 
Supply Co.; W. L. Goodwin and T. E. Berger, S. E. D., and W. J. Doherty, 
Dohertv-Hafner Co. (8) C. P. Hill, Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., and L. G. 
Tillotson, Appleton Electric Co. (4) O. Fred Rost, Newark Electrical Supply 
Co. (5) Milton Pixley and V. G. Eastman, Erner & Hopkins Co. (6) C. E. 
Ludovici, Jones, Beach & Co. and F. R. Elliott. Elliott-Lewis Electric Co. 
7) C. B. Hall, Hlinois Electric Co., Los Angeles, and A. S. Merrill. 
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3-R Elee trie Co. (2) Frank A. Ketcham, general sales 
Western Electric Co.: General Electric Co. and Walter Hoagland, 
(3) W. W. Low, president, Electric Appliance Co. (4) W. E. Robertson, 
‘oe. (5) Martin A. Oberlander, supply sales man 
R Unknown, \. Mevers, R. M 


(1) Frank M. Bernardin, president, } 


RK. S. Johnston, 


manager, t 
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Donald ‘Tolles, EK. S.J. A.. and W. W. Low (at desk). 

W. Rockafellow, Western Electric Co. (8) Arthur EF. 

loeb, Avery & Loeb Electric Co., and W alter Clark, Jas. Clark, 
Jr., Electric Co. (4) W. W. Deming, Electric Supply Co.; R.S 
Johnston, General Electric Co. and Harry 
Klectric Works 5) W. M. 
Gj te NV. ‘ttingell, R. 3 
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Perry, Perrv-Mann Electric Co. 
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\. S. Merrill; ( Kinzel, Republic Electric Co. and A. OT. 
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Thought Stimulators . .8* avi cmson 


E have before us a letter which closes as follows: 

W “Hoping that this will clear up your mis- 

taken ideas, we remain, etc.” 

No man should be told that he is mistaken. 

While telling a man that he is mistaken is not as bad 
as calling him a liar—which offends his honor—yet it 
does offend his pride. 

A man usually arrives at a definite conclusion after 
an intellectual process, and to say that he is mistaken 
offends him, because it is an implication against the 
workings of his intellect, in which every human being 
justly prides himself. 

Or a man may have been careless or indifferent in 
considering all the facts in a case, yet he does not like 
to be told that he is mistaken, for it is about the same as 
telling him of his carelessness or indifference. 

This applies alike to technical data and controversy 
over general principles. 

The writer knows of a big building here in this state 
where the steel columns of the second floor are heavier 
than those of the first floor. The reason for this is that 
a draftsman in the architect’s office made an error in 
numbering the sheets of the column schedule; the con- 
tractor called up the architect on the telephone and told 
him that he had made a “mistake”; the architect got 
mad, slammed up the receiver and the contractor exe- 
cuted the work according to schedule. 

This contractor should have said: ‘Should not your 
column schedule for the second floor be that for the first 
floor?” 

He would not have offended the architect’s pride. 

All these country store arguments that we used to 
hear, or even the friendly controversies among high-grade 
men around clubs and places of business, are carried on 
and one side is defended against another long after an 
opponent has found by the statement of the other that he 
is wrong. One is not usually sparing of the feeling of 
pride of the other in his conclusion, and he defends his 
conclusion in face of the facts. 

When one man finds another in error, he should state 
the facts as he sees them and then ask the question: 
“Should not so-and-so be thus-and-so?’’—but never tell 
him that he is wrong, in error, or mistaken. Let him 
come to his own conclusions. 

Most people are reasonable when their pride is not 
offended. 

In other words, a man in error should be let down 
slowly. 

One man can easily handle another with the facts if 
he is not offensive in stating them. 

All this is on the very simple principle that sugar 
attracts more flies than vinegar. 


O say that a man is worth his weight in gold is not 
really an extravagant statement when the facts are 
closely analyzed. 
There are thousands of men whose capitalized earning 
power is greater than the earning power of gold coin 
of the same weight as their bodies. 





The°’analogy has been worked out by the editor of The 
Target, as follows: 

“Take a man who weighs 150 pounds,” says this editor. 
“What would he be worth? He would be worth as much 
gold as it takes to balance him on a butcher’s scale. 
That would be 182.2 pounds—not 150 pounds. This is 
because gold is weighed by troy weight—5760 grams to 
the pound, and a man is weighed by avoirdupois weight 
in which 7000 grams are required to make a pound. 

“Gold today is worth $20.67 a troy ounce—$248.02 
a troy pound. So a man who weighed 182.2 pounds troy, 
or 150 pounds avoirdupois, would be worth $45,192.85, 
an amount that at five per cent—a fair rate of interest— 
would yield about $2260 a year, less than $44 a week.” 

Of course, as salaries go $44 a week is high—millions 
are getting much less and, therefore, are not literally 
worth their weight in gold. 

But among these millions are thousands who are not 
getting a proper return on the capital with which nature 
has endowed them. Instead of making their brains and 
bodies pay a return of five, six or 10 per cent, they are 
satisfied with a return of two or three per cent. 

Every man can aspire to be worth his weight in gold 
with a fair chance of realizing his ambition. 

* * * 
HE best place to look for pay ore—gold—is right in 
front of you—in your present job. 

Dig! 

How much better off all of us would be if we would 
tackle our present jobs in the spirit that the gold pros- 
pector seeks his precious metal! 

There are thousands of small stores and small factories 
over the country that need only the enthusiasm and in- 
dustry of a real “gold digger” to turn them into bonanzas. 

Every man who has a job has an opportunity—an op- 
portunity to strike “pay dirt”. 

The gold is there—no chance, no luck, no gamble—just 
plain, diligent application is needed to find it. 


Two young men were working alongside each other on 
clerks’ stools. 
Cleveland. 


One was urging the other to join him in a gold rush. 


This was more than forty years ago in 


“The gold is right here,’ was the answer. 

One man left; the other remained at home. 

The man who stuck to his job now owns four downtown 
corners, a factory employing a thousand hands, and is 
the largest stockholder in two banks. 

He found gold in building up a big business in his 
home town. 

Look for your gold mine in the job you are doing now. 
It is there. Dig for it! 

* * * 
AROLD PIERCE of Philadelphia, an agent for one 
of the large life insurance companies, taught the 
world a lesson in persistence. 
He sold the late J. P. Morgan $2,500,000 lift insurance. 


He didn’t do it in ten minutes, or ten days. It took him 


just two and one-half years. 
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When he went to Morgan’s office the first time he was 
politely told that Mr. Morgan didn’t want any more in- 
surance than he had. 

Was he discouraged? He was not. He kept after it, 
and didn’t let the second time he was turned dowy, nor 
even the twentieth, discourage him. 

The result was the two and one-half million, a pretty 
good business for one man in two years and a half. 

* * *~ 

F any of us don’t feel like working—why, we are 

sick. 

And we don’t have to be at home and in bed in order 
to be sick. 

It is not normal not to feel like working. We are 
sick if we are short of normal. 

The remedy is easy and cheap—cheaper to apply than 
not to apply—not only in the cost but in the final econoiny 
of doing more with less effort and earning more. 

The salesman, for instance, who feels more like going 
to a picture show than calling upon prospective pur- 
chasers and thus selling more and earning more, is sick 
in the sense that he does not feel normal. 

Here is the remedy in one or all of the following four 
stipulations: 

First: Don’t eat so much; cut down on concentrated 
food, like meat, eggs and the like, and eat more vege- 
tables, like cabbage, greens and celery, of bulk character. 

Second: Drink at least six glasses of water a day 
and more in summer. 

Third: Sleep with the windows up and without the 
head covered with the bed clothes. 

Fourth: Walk fast aad breathe deeply. 

The greatest mistake that most of us make is in be- 
lieving that the more we eat the more strength we add 
to our bodies and minds. 

Excess food of certain types goes to make excess fat, 
which is the worst kind of excess baggage. It takes 
strength to carry this excess baggage around that might 
be better used in productive effort—working. Some of 
us become fatigued in carrying this excess baggage 
around, and the result is that we don’t feel like working. 

Certain other foods, particularly meat in excess quan- 
tities, gorto make waste. And if this waste is noi elimi- 
nated it becomes like clinkers in the furnace —- it 
accumulates in the lower intestines and forms poisons 
that penetrate the system and produce that don’t-feel- 
like work feeling, or fatigue after work. 

The remedy for improper elimination (constipation) is 
in eating fruits and vegetables of a fibrous kind, and 
bread with a large percentage of bran in it. Fibrous 
fruits, like apples, oranges, grapefruit; fibrous vegetables, 
like carrots, greens, celery, parsnips and turnips, not only 
provide the mineral elements of elimination, but form 
a sweep or swab, for the lower intestines. 

Bran is cellulose, and cellulose is not digestible in the 
stomach. It passes on through the stomach and forms 
not only a sweep for the lower intestines but draws 
water into the lower intestines and causes complete elimi- 
nation by flushing. 

A percentage of bran is desirable in all bread—it is 
necessary to health. : 

Most of tke indisposition towards work, and that tired 
feeling, are a result of confusing stomach emptiness with 
hunger. 

The way most of us eat it would take about ten days 


of fasting to really get hungry. Fill up the emptiness 
with bulk fruits and vegetables and go without a meal or 
two now and then by filling up on water. 

If any of us don’t feel like working it is a good plan 
to keep on working and quit eating. 

As to what we eat, it is well to follow our own instincts ; 
that is, eat what we want, or what agrees with us, but 
cut down on the quantity of concentrated foods. 

The don’t-feel-like-work feeling, or just plain lazi- 
ness, or fatigue after normal amount of effort, simply 
means that we have been using energy, that might have 
been productive and profitable, in digesting needless 
amounts of foods and in resisting poisons that are gener- 
ated by its accumulated waste. 

* * # 
NE night I saw a man named Sutton play billiards. 
He made runs as high as 75 and accomplished the 
most intricate and ‘“‘impossible”’ shots. 

Once he made a billiard with all three balls frozen on 
the rail—and kept his position. 

Remarkable as this is, it wouldn’t be worth recounting 
except for one point: Sutton has no hands but shoots 
with his stumps across over the cue. 

I don’t suppose any of us ever see a handicapped man 
successfully competing with normal men without giving 
ourselves a mental kick. 

Pope, the great English satirist, was a hopeless invalid, 
unable to stand erect without the aid of a cruel metal 
brace. 

Milton, blind at forty-five, gave England an immortal 
epic. 

Cervantes, author of Don Quixote, the book that put an 
end to false chivalry, and Charles Lamb, almost without 
a peer as an essayist—both these men stammered, a dis- 
heartening handicap. 

Stephen A. Douglas, who debated with Lincoln, was a 
hunchback, as is Steinmetz, the electrical wizard of the 
General Electric Company. Edison, though almost totally 
deaf for years, seems to have turned this handicap into an 
asset in the invention and perfection of the phonograph. 

Why should we complain that we don’t get an even 
break? 

* * * 


A closed mouth is the noblest work of man. 
A company is judged by the men it keeps. 


A friendship founded on business is better than a busi- 
ness founded on friendship. 


A lot of people like to throw hot rivets when they know 
the other fellow hasn’t a bucket to catch them. 


Be a stopping place for gossip. 
Don’t be a rolling stone—they always go down hill. 


It’s easier to keep old customers than to get new ones 
—treat the old ones right. 


Give a mean man a little authority and his meanness 
will rise to the surface like scum on a frog pond. 


Don’t do anything that will make your conscience un- 


easy. 
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MEN YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Arthur J. Cole 


fT AVED From the Jaws of Death” might have 
been the title of this account of the life of A. J. 
Cole, vice-president and general sales manager 


Vice-President, The 
McGraw Company 


oldest sister he managed to buy a ticket to “somewhere 
in Montana”. With undue ceremony he left for these 
parts unknown and landed at his destination on his seven- 





of The McGraw Co. of Omaha, 
Neb., and Sioux City, Ia., had 
it been penned by any one of 
a number of dime novel authors 
—so eventful and so full of ad- 
venture has been his life. Go- 
ing west to the wilds of Mon- 
tana at the early age of 17 to 
either die or recover from 
tuberculosis, he fought a win- 
ning fight against this most 
dreaded of all maladies with 
three years of adventure 
thrown in. 

Born in London, England, 
on August 5, 1882, Arthur J. 
Cole spent the first four years 
of his existence under the Brit- 
ish flag. At the end of that 
period Art, in the company of 
his six brothers and sister, his 
mother and father (who was a 
“bobby” on the London po- 
lice force) migrated to the land 
of the free and home of the 


brave, landing on these shores A. 


after a six-weeks’ tempestuous 
voyage across the angry and frothy Atlantic ocean. 

Through some hook or crook the Cole family landed 
in Ottawa, IIl., and there made their home. Here Art 
spent the next 13 years of his life attending the grade 
and high schools and experiencing the many joys and 
sorrows with which every youngster meets. Mr. Cole did 
not go into details of what he did in his youth except that 
he was always on hand at the old swimming hole and 
whenever the gang took it into their heads to get into 
some mischief. ‘ 

His life was not all play by any means as the family 
was large and its resources small. By doing odd jobs 
around town he helped to support himself and contribute 
to the family income. His inherent ability as a sales- 
man (which in after years manifested itself to a remark- 
able degree) became noticeable even at this early age. 

While in high school, Art engaged actively in athletics 
and (though his present build would not seem to justify 
it) became quite adept at long distance running and other 
schoolday sports. 


At this juncture in life, however, Art was afflicted with 
tuberculosis which meant either go west or die within six 
months. He chose the former but without any regard to 
how he was to pay his way to the distant “haven of 
health”. 


By means of a ten-dollar contribution from his 





teenth birthday, Sunday, Au- 
gust 5, 1899, with 40 cents in 
his jeans and weighing just 
105 pounds—avoirdupois. 

The mountain air of Mon- 
tana was evidently health-re- 
storing for between August 
and Christmas of that year Mr. 
Cole gained 80 pounds. Since 
then he has at times tipped the 
scales at 250 pounds but has 
always remained well around 
the 200 mark. 

For the next three, eventful 
years Art punched cattle on 
the desolate ranges of Gallatin 
valley. It was a tough life at 
first for a weakling, but he 
soon regained his strength, 

sleeping out of doors under the 

stars, and was well able to 

hold his own with the rest of 

the older cowboys. During this 
time Art became a skilled 
' equestrian and developed to the 
¥ point where he would have 

Qgiven Ben Hur or any of our 
dexterous circus riders a run for their money 





The style of riding made no difference to A. J. Bare- 
backed or otherwise, it was all the same to him. This 
was the day before high-powered motor trucks hauled in 
the hay to the barns so he had to learn to drive a ten- 
team array of horses aggregating in weight from 10,000 
to 15,000 pounds. Anyone, who may have had this op- 
portunity, will appreciate that this is no child’s task. 

One thrilling experience at riding Mr. Cole will long 
remember. It was in the early evening and Art was 
riding down the road toward the ranch house—probably 
on his way home from the range or a visit to some robust 
cow girl. Some of the other boys were on their horses in 
the road in front of the house. As A. J. rode up one 
yelled: “Run you a race to the turn in the road, Art”. 
Being of a sportive nature Art dug his spurs into his 
broncho’s_ shanks. 

Down the road they sped at a clip that would make 
Bill Hart or Tom Mix hide their faces in shame. Then 
came the turn in the road but—Art was going too fast 
to turn. Something happened, too, so that he couldn’t con- 
trol his horse and over the ditch and into the fence he 
smashed, Art doing a graceful but rather extemporaneous 
dive over the pony’s head into the side of the hill. When 

(Continued on page 7+) 
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Every Man His Own Alarm Clock 


How to Awaken Naturally Without Shock 
By THOMAS FULLWOOD 


ISUALIZE the scene. It occurs every morning in 

V millions of homes and hotel sleeping rooms. In 

the hotels, the telephone figures in place of the 
alarm clock. 

Daybreak! (We’re talking about jobbers’ salesmen 
and other such hustlers.) A man—slumbering soundly. 
Heart loafing along in “‘low’’; nerves and muscles relaxed; 
his soul—God knows where. 

B-r-rr! Clang!! Whiz!! Bang!!! Gone is the early 
morning quiet; the air is shattered by the raucous clatter 
of an alarm clock. It stands, that noise-maker, upon man- 
tel or dresser—usually beyond arm’s reach of the sleeper 
at any rate. 

Without warning or prelude, the sound of that alarm 
bursts upon the consciousness of the slumbering man. 
The response is instantaneous; frantic. For there seems 
generally to be a sense of crime attaching to permitting 
an alarm clock to ring a moment after the first tap of the 
bell has been heard. And so— 

Heart loafing along in “low,” nerves and muscles re- 
laxed, the will-driven body is galvanized into action as 
strenuous almost as hurdling or tennis. Heart wildly 
pumping; nerves rushing commands and muscles strug- 
gling to obey; soul getting back 
on the job somehow—Mr. Man 


acknowledge. And there really is no need to depend upon 
mechanical means or others to arouse one from slumber. 
Every man can quickly learn to be his own alarm clock; 
a few trials according to these directions can be depended 
upon to bring success. 

At first, particularly if getting up at a certain time is 
vitally important, it may be well to continue placing final 
dependence in the alarm clock or a phone call. But plan 
then to awaken naturally five minutes before the alarm or 
phone rings. 

You can do it surely, if you'll but try with confidence 
in your ability to succeed. 

Let us say that your alarm is to go off at six-thirty 
A. M. Now, having gotten to bed and disposed for sleep- 
ing, picture yourself as awaking naturally at 6:25 A. M. 
In your mind’s_ eye, see yourself lying fully awake and 
waiting for the alarm to sound; drift off to sleep with that 
thought the last on your mind. 

Do not be discouraged if at first you fail to awake to 
laugh at the alarm clock when it rings. For it has been 
your habit to depend upon that bell to arouse you from 
slumber, and some few efforts will be necessary in order 
to break the force of that habit and develop this new habit 

of awakening naturally. But the 
drag of that old habit is really 





reaches the floor in one blind, 


the only serious obstacle to your 





instinctive bound, the clock in 
another. Then silence. 
Consider the terrific tax upon 
the human mechanism resulting 
from that sudden starting up out 
of a sound sleep! One moment, 
lving like dead; the next—well, 
we've all done it and know. 
Catch us jumping our cars from 
neutral into “high” in any such 
fashion. Yet broken-down auto- 
mobiles can be traded for new 
ones. 
Observe old Rover or Tabby 
getting into action after a snooze 
and note how grateful is the 





process. First, a yawn or two, 





success; and persistency will 
win every time. 
How ro Retrax. 


Not all people have the knack 
of relaxing completely. Whether 
sitting or lying down, their rest 
is interfered with through sitting 
or lying down in a cramped posi- 
tion, or with an arm or leg in a 
position of strain. But a moment 
or two only is needed to secure 
complete relaxation. 

Just take mental stock of your 
position in detail, and you'll 
quickly locate where the strain 
occurs. Study the position of 
legs, arms, trunk, and head; seek 





a 





followed by a series of stretches. 
Then a few movements to limber 
up the spine and start the blood 
to circulating—all by way of 
getting really awake and ready 
for action. 

Your normal human being, 
who wakes naturally, follows 
much the same regimen, too— 


when there is no alarm clock to fore the jobbers. 





“Faith, Hope and Charity” pose for 
the camera on the veranda of The Home- 
stead at Hot Springs. 
sary to announce that “Faith” is Samuel 
A. Chase of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.; “Hope,” W. L. Goodwin of the 
Society for Electrical Development, and 
“Charity,” T. E. Berger, the man who 
will study the jobbers’ problems for the 
society. “Bill” and “Sam” had just fin- 
ished spreading a few words of cheer he- 


to assume a position where the 
mechanical strain of the body 
and its members is borne uncon- 
sciously. If your’ hand is 
clenched into a fist, relax it; if 


It is hardly neces- 


your legs are in a cramped posi- 
tion, dispose them properly. The 
head, neck and spine are fre- 
quently the greatest offenders. 
So pay particular attention 





there. 





be shut off or a phone call to 
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Cutter Steel Boxes 
Mark a Good Job of Wiring 


The electrical contractor, who is 100% reliable in wiring installa- 
tion, uses only good reliable cutout boxes. Most of the con- 
tractor’s wiring material is hid within the walls or floors, but the 
cut-out boxes stand out and indicate the quality of the job. The 
electrical contractor cannot afford to lower the quality of his 
workmanship by installing questionable cut-out boxes. 


Cutter Machine-Formed Service and Cut-Out Boxes are die- 
pressed true to form, from a single sheet of steel. Seams are 
electrically welded. The doors overlap on four sides, making 
them practically dust-tight. Knockouts are easily removed, yet 
held so they will not drop out in handling. 


Perfect workmanship and a permanent, baked enamel finish make 
Cutter boxes the best you can buy. 


Quick deliveries can be made from stocks carried by Westing- 
house District Offices in all large cities of the United States. 


Write to the nearest Westinghouse office for bulletins on Cutter Steel Boxes. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


George Cutter Works 
South Bend - Indiana 


Westinghouse 
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Adventures of Hardluck Sam 


Our Hero Is Defeated by the Female Vote 


EAR Phil:— 
D When I was kicked out of Evans’ place so hard 


and ruined a fender on his flivver, I thought I’d 
gone the route in experiences, and little did I dream I 
would live to have it hung on me by a skirt. Yes, Phil 
a woman, and that ain’t all, my own wife, and the only 
way I'll ever shut her up on it is to steer her up to one of 
those feed-wires where it says: “DANGER! 12,000 
Volts.” | _Here’s how it happened. Springfield got the 
“Electrical Home” bug and announced a week’s dem- 
onstration in a big showroom. 

I was all ready to go, and everything was Jake, when 
Friend Wife horns in and says she’s going with me. As 
a rule, ideas come to her like Jews to a wake, but she 
always has one like this just when I’m hoping her mind 
is a blank. “Are you cuckoo or what?” I roars, sweet- 
like. 

“I’m geing,” she says again. 

She don’t cross me much, because she’s scared I'll die 
in a fit of temper and she’ll have to go back to work, but 
this time I knew the war was lost. I just fixed bayonets 
for luck. “What for?” I asked. 

“T can demonstrate a washer,” she said, “and I need 
exercise. I want to lose twenty pounds.”’ 

“The only way you could lose twenty pounds,’ I 
countered, “is by playing Roulette in London, and as for 
demonstrating, you better start on your own washer, and 
stop paying that shine three bucks a day for getting her 
ears in the wringer.” 

That settled her hash. She went. To tell the truth, 
after we landed, I wasn’t so sorry. She’s right there with 
the society stuff, and when she gets on her “soup and 
fish,” the only difference between her and Clara Kimball 
Young is ten thousand dollars a week. She knocked ’em 
cold as a landlord’s heart, and two hours after the show 
opened she had the social leaders calling her ‘‘dearie’’. 
I left her playing around the exhibit and went after a big 
fish for a killing. Leave it to the old dog, Phil, the third 
day I had a death grip on the best prospect in town, 
Chatson Naylor, owner of the two big hotels, and a flock 
of restaurauts. I kept it under my hat, so I could surprise 
the Missis. 

On the last day of the show I pulled my coop de tat. 
I slipped around to our dealer’s place with a truck at 
eleven, A. M., and picked up a washer, an ironer, a range, 
and a couple of cleaners. I was so tickled and anxious I 
got a thumb mashed helping ’em load. Then I set sail for 
the Albermarle Hotel, Naylor’s main dump, to give him 
a surprise demonstration. I was rehearsing my “Sign 
here, Mr. Naylor,” finish as we rolled up to the hotel, 
when I seen about a thousand people through the cafe 
windows, and a couple of million more on the outside 
trampling each other to get in. “Uh-oh!” I says to my- 
self, “another hip-shot blows the roof off’n his wife's 
affinity. Sammy, we got to see this.” I hopped off the 
truck and oozed through that gang like a meat-hourd 
late for mess. After eight years of shopping with Friend 
Wife, I don’t bar nobody at getting through a crowd. 


At last I got almost to the edge of the crowd inside of 
the dining-room. I heard a fellow groan: “Third down, 
three yards to gain!” as I broke his ankle, then I busted 
clear through the line. And, oh, Phil, what I saw with 
these eyes! First was a lovely red-headed doll playing 
Casey Jones with a Wonder Washer. Then come an 
ironer with a maid feeding it lingerie. Next a sweet 
mamma tramping crumbs into a hundred-dollar rug and 
picking em up with a cleaner, and then (hold my head 
up, Nurse, I must tell all before I die,) then came a 
monster range, with Friend Wife at the throttle, turning 
out biscuits, which was devoured by the crowd as fast 
as they could grab ’em. I just stood looking at the Missis, 
wondering should I shoot her now or wait till night and 
blow out the gas on her. 

When she finally seen me she come over like nothing 
had happened, with a look on her like a nigger meeting 
a stray chicken a mile from any house. ‘‘What’s this 
grand-stand dope?” I barked, ‘“‘you’ve ruined everything.” 
Honest, Phil, I thought she’d ‘bust a blood-vessel laughing. 
“Ruin your eye,” she chirps, “look here.” She digs up a 
whole smear of orders and starts reading. ‘‘Five ranges, 
four washers, two ironers, and twelve cleaners, that’s all 
from Mrs. Naylor.” “Mrs. Naylor,’ I groans, “why I 
had Naylor himself all lined up!” “Oh, him,” laughs the 
Missis,” why, all he does is sign the checks. This is a 
special show arranged by Mrs. Naylor and me for the 
Albermarle.” Well, I looked over to where Naylor was 
hiding behind a boiled shirt, and I knew I ought to knock 
him for a row of bungalows, but what could I do, Phil, 
with all them women there, and him weighing a hundred 
and ninety? So I just says to the Missis: “Well, you 
done fine for me, girlie, and I won’t forget it.” “I guess 
you won’t forget it,” she says, sweet as carbolic acid, 
“not when I tell you the rest of it. I’ve also sold a bunch 
of cleaners, washers, and sewing-machines to private 
parties. And Mr. Harmon says my commissions will 
amount to over two hundred dollars.” 

Do you grasp that last remark of hers, Phil? Her com- 
missions ! 

Yours outaluckagain, 
Sam. 





Did you ever notice that the person who does the most 
lavish tipping in public is most parsimonious at home? 


Don’t put things off—put ’em over! 
Every favor accepted creates an obligation. 


Gloomy foreboding never solved a problem. 
It’s time for the rumble of the circus wagon, 


Study the ways of the marathon runner—he puts his best 
effort in every lap. : : : : : ; : 
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The“Daylite’ Desk Lamp 














AYLIGHT is the best working and 
reading light because Nature has made 
it perfect in Quality and Diffusion. 
The Emeralite “Daylite” Attachment 
changes ordinary light into electric daylight, 
which eliminates glare and is “kind to the eye.” 





Through 12 years of constant national advertising in 
such widely-read media as the Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest, Cosmopolitan, American Magazine and 
others, Emeralite has reached the apex of good will in pub- 
lic opinion—it has become the acme in desk lamrs. 


The most desirable trade—captains of industry and fas- 
tidious housewives desirous of maintaining well-appointed 
offices and homes—read about Emeralite every week and 
month. To supplement our consistent national advertising, 
we furnish to dealers free of charge, elaborate cut-outs 
and beautiful glass window and counter cards. Then, to 
complete the cycle of jobber-dealer co-operation, we pro- 
vide a margin of profit the size of which permits of an 
ample reward to both for handling a quality line of lamps 
that sell themselves. 


This is the introduction to a series of articles which will 
discuss individually the merits of the many styles and types 
of Emeralites. Next month we will give a general resume of 
some popular leaders among Emeralites. 


H.G. McFaddin & Co. 


37 WARREN ST., NEW YORK CITY 


MERALITE 


The National Desk Lamp 
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OW I LANDED T 









Time and Patience 


N January 1, our company gave 

each salesman a quota of new 
lamp business to be secured in the 
form of contracts for the year. While 
it was being discussed I had visions 
of my not “going over the top” as the 
light and power company in the city 
was selling at cut prices and free re- 
newals. But being charged with the 
slogan that “1921 would reward fight- 
ers’ I decided I could do it in face of 
cutward appearances. 
I had one dealer e> my list who had 
the 
lamp for six years and giving renewals 


been selling electric company 
and had built up a big business on 
this line. I decided to concentrate my 
efforts there for it meant almost half 
of my quota if I came through. 

On my first approach of the sub- 
ject I was laughed at to think of such 
a thing as to take on our line of lamps 
at higher prices with no renewals and 
everything else being equal. After the 
utter failure of the first call I decided 
not to force the issue anymore but to 
say something about our lamps and 
what its maker was doing for the dealer 
to promote its sale, and the other well 





MACHINES 


"TRUCKED IN 


THE 


known dealers, who were selling it, 
everytime I would call thereafter. 
After a few weeks of my unassum- 
ing way of mentioning my lamps (but 
always watching for the slightest sign 
of interest) my dealer started to ask 
questions concerning it. At each op- 
portunity of this kind I had large re- 
serves of imformation to give him. 


Little stories of 
unusual sales ~as 
told by:salesmen. 


I was sure my plan of attack, though 
slow, was working to perfection; but 
something happened to speed up the 
coveted signature. 

I was there one day when ten wash- 
ing machines of a competitive make 








E VERY salesman can 

profit by the experience of 
the other fellow. Fighting 
salesmen have contributed 
these two pages of sugges- 
tions from the firing line. 
We pay five dollars for every 
letter giving an account of a 
sale made under difficulties 
what sales are not 
made under difficulties? 
Help the good work along by 
sending in accounts of your 


and 





sales. 








were delivered to the front door. Mr. 
Dealer was out of town and had left 
She be- 
gan to get worried over what to do as 
it looked like rain and it happened to 
be a Saturday afternoon when they 
were the busiest in the store. 


a girl in charge of the store. 


I sized up the situation at once, and 
without being asked, took off my coat 
and trucked in the ten machines plac- 
ing them neatly away in the store- 
room. Knowing my man’s attitude on 
such things, I was positive I had made 
my biggest play. And I did, for the 
minute after he was told of my act he 
called me on the phone and told me 
to come at once and bring my lamp 
contracts. Moral:—With and 
patience the Mulberry leaf becomes 


time 


satin, 


L. F. Barnes. 














Created a Demand 
VERY jobber’s salesman _ will 


agree with me that it is no easy 
job for a fellow to bust into a new ter- 
ritory; especially, during the past 
eight or ten months. 

I recall one very serious proposition 
that confronted me, that of trying to 
place a washing machine agency in a 
very live little town of about 4000 
population. 

The town looked good to me and I 
could not figure out just why there 
were not more machines being sold 
there. And I had failed to place my 
machine after three attempts. This 
of course was good for thought. I 
began wondering how it might be done 
after seeing my competitors machine 
sitting on the floor and not moving. 

I caught the next train out, still 
wondering if it could be done, as that 
was my third trip and all in vain. 

On the fourth trip, which was very 
soon after, I decided to break one of 
mothers golden rules and do a little 
stealing. When nobody was looking I 
snatched a telephone book and slip- 
ped it into my overcoat pocket. This 
method was. necessary as I had tried 
at the telephone office, but, not being 
a subscriber, they would not give me a 
directory. After this, I went right on 
trying to sellthe idea of my machine 
but only received a very small order 





Sent Every Supscrizer A Booker 


for applicances. 

I thanked Mr. Dealer for ihe small 
order and went on my way rejoicing. 
The following Sunday at home I sat 
down facing my typewriter, and 
mailed to every subscriber in the tele- 
phone book a nice booklet describing 
my machine. 

It was quite a while before I called 
on this prospect again, as I wanted 
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A Bad Splice 


will render useless the best 
designed wiring system. 


Why, therefore, take chances with cheap 
and inferior splicing compounds and 
friction tapes ? 


Why waste the time of high priced labor 
making splices that must be remade 
due to faulty splicing materials? 


Why be satisfied with inferior products 
when the material cost per joint using 
the best splicing materials —-OKONITE 
Insulating Tape, MANSON Friction 
Tape, OKONITE Cement—is only about 
two cents? 


Let us send you details. 














- ‘This Package Contains | 





THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1884 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Chicago, Ill., General Western Agents 

















Central Electric Co., 









Pettingell- Andrews Co., Boston, Mass. 
Novelty Electric Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 
F. D. Lawrence Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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my literature to soak in where it had 
failen. When I arrived at his place 
of business, the manager gladly recog- 
nized me. We had only said a few 
words when he said: “Say what was 
the price you made me on your ma- 
chine?” He also stated that one or 
two ladies had been asking him about 
my machine. 

As a consequence I sold him two 
machines—and it has been very easy 
picking ever since. 

R. B. Findley. 


* * * 
Competitor Had a Date 
OME time ago I was sent by my 
house to meet a board of directors 
at 2 o'clock of a certain afternoon, and 
to be present at the placing of an 








Tatkep His Heap Orr 


order, upon which bids had previously 
been submitted. 

Arriving upon the scene, I found 
my competitor also present, ready to 
present his case. 

After spending the entire afternoon 
answering questions, and going into 
details, the decision as to the contract 
was still in question, as the directors 
had not succeeded in arriving at an 
agreement. One of them held out per- 


sistently for my competitor’s goods. 
All efforts seemed of no avail in ef- 
fecting ‘a decision. ~~ 

When six o'clock arrived, my com- 
petitor announced that he had a din- 
ner engagement in a neighboring town, 
and must be excused, but would return 
next morning at eight o’clock to con- 
tinue negotiations. 

As soon as he had left, I suggested 
that we all have dinner, and that 
afterward I would like to go over the 
situation more in detail. I knew that 
on the following morning other busi- 
ness matters would claim them, as well 
as myself. Without further persua- 
sion they agreed, and we enjoyed a 
good dinner. 

After dinner we had another “‘ses- 
sion,” in which I “talked my head 
off." Suddenly, the director who had 
stood out against me said, “Give him 
the order, darned if I want to spend 
the night here, and he must have the 
goods, or he’d never be able to stick 
like this.” 

A laugh followed, and the order was 
soon mine. 


L. H. Baldwin. 


* * * 


Weather Conditions Helped 


RICKS are only justified when 

the results to be obtained are legit- 
imate. For instance, after selling a 
“regulation” brand of insulated wire 
for one of the “most regular’ and 
largest concerns for many years, I re- 
signed to sell the only “different” wire 
of this class on the market for one of 
the smallest concerns in the business. 
Of course, I met with the usual objec- 
tions to a new and untried product: 
small buyers were relatively easy to 
convert, but one of the largest buyers 
resisted all efforts for about a year. 









He could not find a flaw in any of our 
excellent selling points, but always 
finished the interview with a general 
statement to the effect that he had al- 
ways used the regular make, which he 
could get from any of our competitors 
and guessed he wouldn’t change, etc. 


Then one day he remarked, “I'll 
show you a sample of good wire,” and 
taking it from a window sill (in No- 
vember), handed it to me to examine. 
It was a beautifully finished sample, 
but I noticed that it was quite cold. 
My samples were in my pocket and 
were warm. So I immediately chal- 
lenged, “If I show you that my wire 
will stand harder usage than yours, 
will you give me some business?” He 
agreed. Of course, you can see the 





He Broke THE INSULATION 


rest. I bent both samples sharply; the 
insulation broke on the cold sample, 
but not on the warm sample. 

For years since, we have been get- 
ting 60 per cent of his business, and 
all of our competitors scrap for the 
balance. Taking advantage of the op- 
portune occasion was justified because 
we really had a quality product which 
has since held its own. 

Bayard Stewart. 


Tell Us How You Landed The Order 


TUT 


Write a letter telling how you secured an order in the face of difficulties; or how 
you overcame some obstacle that other salesmen may be confronted with. An in- 


= cident that may seem simple to you may help the other fellow land. 
If you want the suggestions of your fellow salesmen you must do your part by 


: giving them the benefit of your experiences. 


We Will Pay $5.00 For Every Letter Published 


HA 


And— 
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J trandi 
heavy Cables— 


The importance of properly laid 
stranding in concentric layer cables 
is appreciated by the men who install 
them. Proper tension, pitch and 
uniformity in each layer is assured 


in ROME Cables as well as ac- 


curacy of gauge in every strand. 








sana cal call | 


fam momar fH Bey Cydew Where solderless connectors are 


used, the diameter of all ROME 
Wires and Cables can be depended 
upon to fit perfectly. 


RomeWire Co.RomeNY 
“Diamond Branch Buffalo NY 


Rome merit wins customers 
Rome service holds them 
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Didn’t,_ Like Competition 
O NE of the large railroads, finding 


it necessary to advertise for pro- 


posals on a certain electrical commod- 
ity, in accordance with that feature of 
the Clayton Act which provides that a 
railroad shall advertise for bids if the 
value of the order exceeds $50,000, 
recently asked George Porter of the 
Western Electric Co. what newspa- 
pers he would suggest they advertise 
in. George, as usual, desired to elimi- 
nate competition so far as possible, 
and therefore, wishing their ads to ap- 
pear in media of small circulation, sug- 
gested the Staats Zeitung, printed in 
German, and the Jewish Chronicle, 
printed in Hebrew! 
x * # 
Brass 

ée VER see a red hot coal stove 

in a cross-road store on a cold 
Saturday night? It’s about the cozt- 
est, most comfortable, most radiant 
piece of cheerfulness in the whole of 
this old cold world. Well, sir, I met 
Janney on this train last Thursday, 
and he was just like that,” says Baker 
to me. 

Always a stickler for causes, “What 
makes ’im glow?” asks I. And Baker 
went right to the bottom of the affair 
and explained it this wise: 

“Janney is now selling railway 
equipment for a company with sales 
offices in Pittsburg. For the last two 
years the S. and V. R. R. has been 
giving the total of its business to Jan- 
ney’s firm. Two months ago their 
local purchasing agent notified district 
sales manager, Murphy, that they 
were putting through a big order for 
friction draft gears. It seems that 
Janney had been a sore spot with 
Murphy for several months, and Mur- 
phy was itching for an opportunity 
to put ‘one over.’ (And this order 
showed him the way.) 

“He called Janney into the office 
two weeks ago. ‘Janney, the S. and 
V. people are contemplating a lot of 
changes and repairs. They are in the 
market for friction draft gear. No- 
tices have already been sent out. All 


manufacturers, anxious to swing this 
order, have sent on their crack sales- 
men.’ (Which were the facts.) ‘Now 
you know that we want this contract. 
Several of our competitors manufac- 
ture a product on a par with ours.’ 
(Also a plain statement of fact.) 
‘And its liable to go to them. We 
may lose the order,’ he lied. ‘Now 
what I want you to do is to go down 
there and sell ‘em. You've got the 
goods. Have you got the gift?’ 

“Janney informed him that he had, 
and he left. Ten minutes after he 
had pulled out, Murphy went in to 
see the Man Higher Up, and ex- 
plained the whole situation, how the S. 
and V. people had asked them to sup- 
ply friction draft gear, how he had 
explained to Janney that there was a 
possibility of the competitor getting 
the order, how he had called up his 
friend, the P. A. for the S. and V., 
and explained that he was sending 
Janney down, and how he had asked 
the P. A. to play with Janney and 
give him a duplicate of the contract 
already in his desk. And then he in- 
vited the Man Higher Up to come in 
when Janney returned, and hear his 
version of ‘how he landed the order.’ 
‘That will put a tarnish on Janney’s 
brass,’ said he. 

“Higher Up concurred. 

“Janney went down and _ seated 
himself in the reception room with the 
other representatives. The P. A. 
came to the door, saw him there, and, 
disregarding priority formalities, in- 
vited him in. Without a word he 
walked over, took out the contract and 
handed it to Janney. And Janney 
shook him warmly by the hand, thank- 
ed him and departed. 

“When he arrived in Pittsburgh 
that afternoon he made a bee line for 
the offices. Two minutes after he 
reached Murphy’s office, Murphy rang 
for the Man Higher Up. When he 
arrived, Murphy said, ‘Now tell us 
how you landed that order.’ 

“Janney went into details. He ex- 
plained how, when he arrived, the P. 
A.’s office was jammed with salesmen, 























how they were invited in, and ordered 
each, in the presence of the others, to 
present his proposition, how his turn 
came and how he employed every 
scheme trumped up from the imagina- 
tion by the manual dopesters for the 
benefit of young salesmen. He repre- 
sented himself as the successful party 
in a remarkable achievement. In 
short he concluded, ‘I had the goods 
and I possessed the gift.’ 

“It was then that Murphy and 
Higher Up exchanged glances. Ana 
then, by way of digression, Higher Up 
inquired, ‘What is it you call that 
scarcest commodity used in the manu- 
facturing end of our business? 
‘Brass,’ Janney interrupted. ‘And 
that’s where I’m a gold mine to this 
firm.’ 

“ “Brass,” pursued Higher Up. 
‘Let’s see, wasn’t it you who won the 
S. and V. people to our product a 
matter of a year ago?’ 

“ “Tt was,’ confessed Janney. 

“Well, sir, brass is a reliable qual- 
ity and highly desirable ingredient in 
our sales force. And we're the kind 
of people who are anxious to get and 
willing to pay for good things. 1! 
don’t suppose that a 25 per cent in- 
crease in salary would give you aden- 
oids, Janney?’ 

“Ever see a red hot coal stove in a 
cross-roads store on a Saturday night. 
Its about the most comfortable looking 
thing in the world, and I imagine 
Murphy was just like that then,” says 
Baker to me. 

* * * 


Reactionary Effects 

They met on the East Bound Ex- 
press. “Thought you were in Chi- 
cago this week,” said Smithson. 

“Nope, regular sales conference 
kept me at the home office,” answered 
Hurford. 

“Well, did Ever-Ready Divens do 
it again?” asked Smithson. 

“Yep, Divens did it. Seems that 
whenever anything is done around our 
place that fellow does it. But he had 
a job this time, sure. I felt that he 
was doomed for a fall this trip, but 
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| HEMCO is on Every Twin-Lite | 


MADE OF CONDENSITE 
WILL LAST A LIFE TIME 
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This is the display material which 
sells electrical appliances 


HIS new and attractive display board and counter 
display already have a record behind them. Many 
retailers have reported that this display has not only 
sold a great many Twin-Lite Plugs for them, but that 
it has also largely increased their sales of electrical ap- 


Twin-Lite Window pliances. 
Display Contest For it enables the retailer to display his appliances in the most 
Extended to July Ist effective way and to show how one socket may do double duty. A 


fan in motion and an electric iron can be shown on the same 
socket ; an electric lamp and a vacuum cleaner; a percolator and a 


Here are the prizes: 
b ; toaster. 
Pirst Prize . .« « $100 a : : . 
Cicint Bile. .. . 50 This display makes people realize what a great convenience 
Vitod Pelee 25 Twin-Lite Plugs are. And it connects the retailer's store with 
Fourth. Fifth, Sixth, ‘Conmak the powerful Twin-Lite advertising campaign in The Saturday 
Eighth Prizes, $10 each, Evening Post. 
T. a a 7 on ‘ ‘ es ‘ P . 
Ten Prizes, $5 each. Use this idea in selling Twin-Lite Plugs. Mail the coupon for 


a sample of this attractive display. Tell your retailers about it. 
Get them to write for it, free. 

Tell them, too, about the Twin-Lite Window Display Con- 
test. The closing date has been extended to July Ist. This 
display material is all they need to enter the contest. 


GEORGE RICHARDS & COMPANY 







Dept. 16 557 W. Monroe St. Chicago, III. 
GEORGE RICHARDS New England Agents, Pacific Coast Agents, 
& CO., PETTINGELL-ANDREWS CoO., G20. A. GRAY CO., 
344 E. 40th Street, Boston, Mass. 589 Mission Street, 
New York City. San Francisco, Calif. 

















MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 








GEORGE RICHARDS & CO., Dept. 16, 557 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 











Please send me a free sample of your new Twin-Lite display board, and full informa- 
tion about how it helps retailers to sell more electrical appliances, 
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he did himself proud. This confer- 
ence has been scheduled for some 
time. Divens had been writing us for 
the last six weeks that he had some- 
thing big in store for us. Fact is he 
had gone ahead and hired a highly 
recommended, expensive, university 
professor to present to us the subject 
of sales psychology. We were all 
afire to get this bird’s views. Well, 
he began Monday at 9 a. m., sharp, 
with the preliminary step and intend- 
ed to wade right through to the closer 
that put the name on the dotted line 
to stay. 

“He opened up with a corking good 
story. We had heard it several times 
before, but the professor invested the 
thing with a drollery that fetched 
him a good up-front laugh. We 
looked at one another knowingly. 
This promised to be some conference. 
His little story, designed as an ‘atten- 
tion-getter,’ was. 

“So far, so good. He announced 
then that he would take up secondly 
the difficult business of holding atten- 
tion. He began, and to our surprise 
spun along in the same droll key. His 
etheric effort was amazingly effective. 
Before he had put in 10 of the allotted 
45 minutes, Brown, Jones and Jami- 
son were sound asleep. Only the red 
hot anger of Ever-Ready Divens kept 
him awake. Soon more ears were 
pounding. A little later, a symphony 
of snarls drowned out the still small 
voice. 

“The professor had been hired for 
the entire six sessions. But even at 
that, Divens was far from being in a 
quandary. He knew exactly what he 
would do. There would be no fur- 
ther opportunity extended the pro- 
fessor, after he had done this one up. 

“At the first intermission, Divens 
yanked him into his office. 

“T had dropped into the Secretary’s 
office to get off a letter, so I overheard 
the end of the whole matter. ‘We em- 
ployed you to come up here to dem- 
onstrate how to hold attention and—’ 

“But I’m no demonstrator,’ chal- 
lenged the professor. 

“*So I observed,’ answered Divens. 

““T presented to you this morning 
the very best theory compiled thus 
far, by our ablest students of the 
phenomena of psychology—’ 

““Your audience foiled you, pro- 
fessor,’ Divens replied sarcastically. 

““T feel quite satisfied with the re- 
actions I succeeded in securing—’ 
“*The hell you do,’ answered Div- 


ens, ‘I’m telling you that you would 
have secured an identical effect with 
a hypodermic needle or a black-jack, 
and think of the time you would have 
saved the company. A hundred dol- 
lars and carfare was the agreement, 
wasn’t it? Well here’s the money. 
There’s a train back at 11:15—that 
gives you half an hour. Glad to have 
met you, professor. Good bye.’ 

“Then I wondered to myself, 
whether all the resources of Divens 
would ever pull him out of this scrape. 
There was an audience to face, an ex- 
planation to make, and a reputation 
for resourcefulness to maintain, and 
a mighty one at that. Would Ever- 
Ready Divens fall down? 

“T found out at the next session. 

“Divens himself took the floor and 
explained. “Well, Gentlemen, the first 
session of our conferences was devoted 
to exhibit number one. A_ good 
many salesmen are like that fellow. 
He was brought here at considerable 
expense to show you how not to do it. 
He succeeded admirably. During the 
remaining five sessions I will endeav- 
or to show you how it’s done.’ 

“And believe me, Divens did.” 














Roy F. Haynes, of the appliance de- 
partment of the Robertson-Cataract Eleec- 
tric Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is trying to do a 
Douglas Fairbanks up the side of the 
building. We know that some things 
affect many people’s heads but we didn’t 
think the movies would go to the head of 
any full grown man. Roy has a good toe 
hold on the base of the collonade but 
where’s he going to put his left foot. 





His Dream Was Exploded 


Butler’s nice little store was located 
on a side street. Butler was a good 
salesman, and a persistent advertiser 
—a regular bug for attractive win- 
dows. I always kept notes on the 
fronts that I ran across. I passed 
these on to Butler who improved on 
every suggestion. But his store was 
too far from the main traveled roads 
for his windows to get the attention 
they deserved. 

“You ought to be down on main 
street,” I said to him one day. “You 
are wasting a lot of good ideas.” 

“T know it,” said he. “As soon as 
these saloons go out, maybe I'll get 
a chance.” 

Now I had a brother-in-law in that 
town who was next to things, and al- 
ways kept his fingers on the strings. 
I carried the matter to him, and in 
less than six months, through his of- 
fices, we had Butler exactly where he 
wanted to be. He remodeled the 
building. When completed, his place 
made all the stores in town look as 
though they had gone out of business. 
Ambitious, he carried out his old dis- 
play stunt with a new ginger. Busi- 
ness jumped ahead by leaps and 
bounds. 

Next time I came around, Butler 
knocked me silly. “Guess I’ll have to 
pass you fellows up,” said he. “Busi- 
ness has reached such proportions, 
and is increasing so fast, that I 
guess from now on I'll buy in larger 
lots, from the manufacturer direct.” 

I tried to point out the disadvan- 
tages that such a course would entail, 
but Butler was too obsessed by the 
Big-Way-Of-Doing-Business idea to 
take much heed to my advice. After 
returning from my vacation, I got an 
S. O. S. call from Butler. I hurried 
around to see him. 

“Hey!” he hailed. “Come in quick. 
My dream’s exploded. But I’ve saved 
something for you,” and he handed me 
the largest order to date. 

“But what happened to this whole- 
sale idea, anyway?” I asked. 

He smiled and then added, “No 
shipments——-money tied up—prices 
performing gymnastics — customers 
slipping over to my competitors. Why 
that nightmare of mine would have 
hitched right on to my shebang, and 
pulled the whole shooting-match right 
back to the old side street stand. But 
I’m safe in the harness again, with 
an experience that has taught this 
old ass a modicum of horse sense.” 
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Type WD 

Reflector base 
beautifully finished 
in Leather Bronze 
with bead design 
as illustrated. Re- 
flecting plane 
made of pure white 
porcelain enamel 
on rust resisting 
Armco Iron, Same 
fixture with single 
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The Big Field for Brascolites 


The field for Brascolite is as big as the 
building field itself. With its wide range 
of styles, sizes and designs, there is a Bras- 
colite for every class and character of 
building, old or new. Wherever there’s 
need for better light there’s a need for 
Brascolite. 








Easy to install—easy to clean—and easy 
to maintain at low cost—it is the easy light 
to sell. It is therefore, the profitable light 
for jobbers’ salesmen to push. 


With nearly a million in use it is the 





Prepared to esti- 


largest selling lighting fixture in the world 
and by continuous, consistent advertising 
we propose to keep it in the lead as the 
ideal light for every purpose. 


THE IDEAL LIGHT FOR 


New Office and Bank Buildings 

Old Office and Bank Buildings 

Municipal, State and National Buildings 
Church and Fraternal Buildings 

School, College and Y. M. C. A. Buildings 
Hospitals, Sanitariums and Institutions 
Hotels, Clubs and Theatres 

Salesrooms and Commercial Buildings 
Residences 

Industrial Buildings 








mate on and pro- 








Metal stampings 





cuee_Satia of LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY 


Porediaian en 8- Division of the St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Company, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
meling BRANCH OFFICES: Sales and Service 
Machining and Atlanta Boston Cincinnati Chicago : Denver Detroit 
Spinning Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New York New Orleans 
‘eens oad Ale Philadelphia Pittsburgh Seattle 
—— Found- Canadian Distributor: Northern Electric Company 
LIMITED 
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and polishing 
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One day while rummaging through 
my desk I discovered the business card 
of a friend of mine who-several months 

ago had been in 
to see me. This 
“brought to my 
mind a_ point, 
through which I have achieved what- 
ever success I have had in selling, and 
which I thought my brothers of the 
itinerant fraternity might like to see 
discussed :— 

When a customer comes in to see 
me I always make it a point to give 
him my card with my name on it. I 
have found that this has brought me 
a good many sales which would have 
traveled elsewhere, due to the fact 
that the customer who is in here, in 
many cases it being his first visit, puts 
my card away in his pocket and when 
he gets home he probably takes the 
card out and lays it on his desk. Then 
when he some electrical 
material he either calls me up or sends 
me in the order personally. 

This was first demonstrated to me 
years ago. I gave’a man who came 
into the store my card and merely 
asked him his name, not asking what 
company he was from. I showed him 
around and he went out. About six 
months afterward the same man came 
into the store and produced my card 
from his pocket-book and asked for 
me, altho he did not remember my 
face. I then found out that he had 
been appointed purchasing agent for 
a large municipal lighting plant. Since 
that time I have secured 80 per cent 
of his electrical business. 

The other evening I was reading a 
paper regarding electricity, which 
contained the following lines: “We 
know how to use electricity, we can 
see what it does, but we do not know 
actually what it is.” The thought 
struck me that we know it is there by 
intuition. For a long time I have been 
trying to get a good word which would 
cover salesmanship. I think I have 
struck it by this word “intuition.” 

In order that thru the medium. of 
Tue Jopper’s SALESMAN I could try to 
explain to some of our brother sales- 


One Meaning 
of Intuition 


wants 


ertinent Sales Facts and 


Figures 


24) 





men just what intuition is, I thought 
of the following story which I heard 
some years ago: There was a man out 
hunting and he captured two small 
wild ducks, These two ducks he kept 
in a cage and never allowed them 
out. In the course of a year they 
grew up and turned out to be a male 
and a female duck. One day this man’s 
children were playing with the cage, 
which the ducks were kept in, and 
opened the door. Altho these ducks 
had not had their liberty since they 
were born, they flew straight up into 
the air and away off into the sky, just 
the same as if they were in their wild 
state. About three or four hours after- 
ward the owner went back to the cage 
and found that the birds had returned. 

Intuition is born right into the soul. 
In salesmanship our intuition tells us 
that the goods and the manufacturer 
that we are representing are correct, 
and therefore we are able to make the 
sale with a clear conscience. 


W. T. BRADLEY. 
* * * 

“Have you ever figured out,” asks 
a housekeepers’ journal, “how much 
dishwashing costs in dollars and 
cents?” The ex- 
pense is certain- 
ly amazing. In 
the average home 
this brainless, monotonous drudgery 
consumes over 800 hours each year 
of someone’s time, either the house- 
wife’s or a servants. By careful tests 
and many observations it has been 
ascertained that 40 minutes is the av- 
erage time required for washing 
dishes. This is the equivalent to hav- 
ing one person work steadily, 8 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, for 3 months 
out of the year. 

Employ a servant to do this and you 
will have to pay at least twelve dol- 
lars a week and “keep,” which in- 
cludes food, room, washing and in- 
cidentals and amounts to eight dollars 
a week at least. Her time will cost 
at least $.25 an hour. At this rate 
the 800 hours of dishwashing by a 
servant will cost $200 per year, a far 
too large sum for such a disagreeable 


High Cost of 
Dish Washing 


job. And if the housewife herself 
chose to do it, then certainly her time 
is more valuable and the amount wil! 
run even higher. 

“Dollars and cents” sales argu- 
ments for dish washers certainly 
should prove effective. 

* *& * 

The rapid growth which is taking 
place in the central station field is 
very well indicated by the following 


figures.5 And 
Central Station more than that 
Field Grows they indicate 
what a fertile 


field the central station business is 
becoming for power plant and other 
electrical equipment. 

The number of stationary motors 
served by the central stations in- 
creased from 987,200 in 1919 to 
161,000 in 1920. 

The connected motor load _in- 
creased from 11,354,700 hp. in 1919 
to 12,930,000 hp. in 1920. 

The actual rating of central station 
generators is now 2,800,000 kw. less 
than that required to carry the load 
at 100 per cent rating. 

Central station earnings increased 
from $773,650,000 in 1919 to $922,- 
300,000 in 1920. 

Could there be any firmer indica- 
tion of real purchasing power than 
this? Central station prosperity 
means a market for someone who goes 
out after it. 

* * * 

There are 120,000,000 people in the 
United States and Canada who buy 
electrical merchandise and wiring jobs. 


They have 
Where and more money 
What to Sell deposited in the 


banks today than 
ever in the nation’s history. 

They are just beginning to learn to 
use electricity and electrical devices. 

Your town or towns are no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Listed below are groups of pros- 
pects that exist in every town and yet 
when you check down the list it is 
amazing how few of them have ever 
been approached as a prospect—right 
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INCREASE YOUR SALES WITH 


Service Switches 


A Standardized System of 
Entrance Service Through Meters 


HE Trumbull “Circle-T” 
line of Meter Service 
Switches represents a 


standardized system of 
entrance service through meters. 


This system of entrance service 
includes in one unit an external- 
ly operated switch, cutout and 
meter testing connections and en- 
closes the meter terminal chamber 
and all conductors leading be- 
tween the switch and meter. 


The terminal chamber of the me- 
ter projects into the box through 
an open end for top or bottom 
connections. An end wall is fit- 
ted tightly over the terminal 
chamber of any type of meter 
used, thus giving a completely 
enclosed unit with full safety 
against tampering, theft of cur- 
rent or personal contact. 

The switch is operated by a 
handle on outside of box and can 
be locked in open position by an 
attachment inside of box which 
engages the operating lever. 

The cover of box can be sealed 
with one seal which protects 
both meter, switch and main 
fuses. 


When a central station puts a seal 
upon the box with permission of 
Public Service Commisson they 


want to rest assured the apparatus 
covered by seal is not going to 
give them trouble or embarrass- 
ment. 


As locking device for switch is in- 
side of box, when box is sealed 
the switch can be left either un- 
locked or locked open. 


Thus a circuit can be sealed open 
without disturbing or removing 
the meter. 


Easy to Test Meter 


For meter testing service there is 
nothing equal on the market. No 
wires need be disconnected as the 
testing contacts are arranged in 
permanent position and meter 
testing is effected in least time by 
merely placing testing clips over 
contacts, with no interruptions in 
service to the customer. 


Convenient to Install 


There is an unusually large space 
in each end of box for conveni- 
ence in wiring, adaptable to either 
open or any form of conduit wir- 
ing. 

A U-shaped “twist-out” in each 
side of box allows for use of wire 
channels in ganging boxes. In 
this twist-out are convenient 
knockouts, so various sizes of 


conduit can be used in ganging. 


There is ample room for connec; 
tions necessary in ganging. 


Although there is ample room for 
all connections the switch is so 
designed that size of box is very 
compact. 


An inside locking device enables 
lighting company to lock switch 
handle in “off” position, thus dis- 
connecting service without re- 
moving meter. 


There are suitable knockouts % 
in. and 34 in. on all sides and back 
of box, beside the large U-shaped 
twist-outs. in sides for use in 
ganging. 

End walls are adapted to fit all 
types of meters. 


A grounding connection is placed 
in box, also two screws on outside 
can be used for grounding. 


Switch is Quick Break. 
Fuse terminals are properly pro- 
tected by porcelain. 


Send for Builetin 


Comprehensive illustrated bulle- 
tins are published covering every 
item of the “CIRCLE-T” line of 
Safety Switches. Write for copies 
for yourself and your customers. 


The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Company 


New York 
114 Liberty Street 





Plainville, Connecticut 


Chicago 
40 S. Clinton St. 
Boston 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


595 Mission St. 
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in these times when we are all sup- 
posed to be out fighting hard for busi- 
ness. 

Check off each line in which you 
can find prospects in your territory, 
write down the names of the firms in 
those lines and opposite each name put 
down the electrical devices you can sell 
that prospect. 

Take “Bankers” for example. You 
can sell the bank (1) better general 
illumination, (2) more convenient 
cage lighting, (3) burglar alarms, 
(4) watchman’s ,signals, (5) bank 
hold-up alarms, (6) vault signals, 
(7) electric adding machines, (8) 
electric computing machines, (9) 
motor driven coin counting machines, 
(10) inter-office dictagraphs, (11) 
inter-communicating telephones, (12) 
buzzers, ete. 

And one enterpriser has sold a 
bank in his territory an electric per- 
colator and a grill for its employes. 

How many banks do you have in 
your territory? And how many butch- 


ers, carpenter shops, ete. 


Amusement Houses Factories 
Apartments Founderies 

Auto Dealers Furniture Stores 
Bakers Grocers 

Bankers Hardware Stores 
Battery Stations Homes 
Placksmiths Jewelers 

Builders Laundries 
Butchers Lawyers 
Carpenter Shops Lumber Mills 
Clothing Stores Physicians 

Clubs Tailors 

Coal Dealers Theatres 

Colleges Power Plants 
Department Stores Printers 

Dentists Offices 
Dressmakers Photographers 
Dyers Public Institution 
Engineers Newspapers 


We can get so close to a picture that 
we lose its beauty and we can become 
so familiar with our own opportun- 
ities that we neglect them. You know 
the story of the farmer who sat on 
his, farm, filled with silver enough to 
make him a Creoesus, wishing that 
he had the opportunity of the city 
man to become wealthy. Don’t envy 
the other fellows territory, work your 
own—for yours is the one that every- 
one else wants. 

* * * 

The staggering figure of $3,500,- 
000,000 represents the estimated 
building shortage this country is fac- 

ing and must of 
$3,500,000,000 necessity dispose 
Shortage in U.S. of. For five 

years practically 
all construction has been suspended, 
due to high costs and labor shortage. 
Now that the price of building ma- 
terial is coming down and labor is 
getting more plentiful, this demand 
will have to be satisfied. 


The door to increased business will 
soon be opened. New homes, 
churches, apartments, stores and 
office buildings will have to be built 
and will present wonderful oppor- 
tunity to the electrical industry. 
It means a gigantic market for all 
kinds of illumination and _ illuminat- 
ing materials. 








“1921 Will Reward Ficur- 
ERS,” says the Chicago Trib- 
une. Here is a collection of 
sales ammunition for jobbers’ 
salesmen who are fighters. 








Did someone in the rear seat 
whisper “no business’—bring them 
up front. The only limit to sales is 
salesmanship. There never was such 
an advantage as now for the man who 
goes out after business. Take advan- 
tage of present conditions, instead of 
black-mailing them and you'll arrive. 

* * * 

Here's an interesting idea of what 
168 merchants and dealers would 
have us be. A questionnaire was re- 
cently sent out 
with the idea of 
determining what 


What Should 


Salesmen Be? 

an ideal salesman 
should be—and here he is, as deter- 
mined by the answers. 

1. The salesman should know his 
line. 

2. He should be able to offer con- 
structive ideas to the prospect. 

3. Honest advice as to the quan- 
tity to be bought for the demand. 

4. A courteous and pleasing per- 
sonality. 

Add to these fundamentals 11 sup- 
plementary points and you see him 
more clearly. 

1. The salesman should know when 
he has talked enough. 

2. He should be clean and neat 
about his clothes. 

3. He ought to show an interest in 
his customers’ business. 

4. After telling his story he should 
defer to the buyers judgment. 

5. He should not try to tell the 
buyer his business. 

6. He should not knock a compet- 
ing line. 

7. He must not overstate his case. 

8. He should meet the buyer on 
a state of equality. 

9. His habits should not prove an- 
noying. 





10. He should cultivate friendli- 
ness but never effusiveness. 

11. He should have a high regard 
for other opinions as expressed by the 
buyer. 

Are you it? Or don’t you agree 
with our friends the 168? 

* * * 

The following charges, made 
against machine tool show _ con- 
clusively what a small part of main- 
tenance expense, 
improved _light- 
ing has to carry. 

Charges per 
hour against a machine tool. 


Small Cost 
of Lighting 


SRIALICS  .seecsn-ceernss ee ee ee 
o_o LE SE LAME oR BEAN Te age 
ee, Ses EE ATS DROOL re, PE Ee sks 
Depreciation pebnsk ees scutes Casiea tek dasubascentae- in 
Fixed Charges oe SED oe A» 06 
Motor Power ........ EE Se ee ae .02 
Lighting .. 01/10 


The cost of properly lighting a 
machine tool is less than the cost of 
the oil used on the friction and cut- 
ting surfaces. 

* & & 

It is estimated that in the year 
1920, $4,200,000,000 was spent on 
electrical goods and service in the 

United States. 


abe This was divided 
pent Last Year, follows: 

Telegraphy ........ Jek cece marital . 250,000,000 
Telephony eae 550,000,000 


~ 1,250,000,000 
200,000,000 


Electric Manfg. Nee ie ants 
Isolated Plants ............ ST aS 


Miscellaneous ...... 250,000,000 
Central Stations ............ weseeeeeee---$ 900,000,000 
Electric traction 800,000,000 


Which might well serve to explain 
to the dubious, that the electrical in- 
dustry is well out of its swaddling 
clothes. 

* * * 

A good suggestion for jobbers’ 
salesmen to pass on to their dealers 
is embodied in the following figures 
which might be 
transcribed upon 
a window card: 


Suggestion For 
Window Cards 


Cost oF Doing WASHING 
Olid Method 


Laundress 
Carfare 
Two meals ry 
5 Pet Re SRE Rer, eee =e Snare nee eS 





Total cost, weeikly.................... $4.11 
Total cost, one yoar..............-... $213.72 
New Method 

WEIOCETIC CUTTORC on cvssccscses ci. ccceecee GOS 
NNN oo inscirgccscagacoscsongr seis tne uesasescacssanes 15 

Total cost, weekly ....................80.20 

Total cost, one yeav.................. $ 10.40 
Saving in one yeat......... aceeabeas $203.32 


As a good washing machine can be 
bought for $175 it will be seen that 
in the first year the washing machine 
not only pays for itself but leaves 
$28.32 for the housewife to spend on 
little luxuries. See that your dealers 
put this point across. 
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Push-Button 
Socket 













For 
Portables 

and Dainty, 
‘Boudoir 
Lamps 



















Quality\ that 


Last 





PES $-34 Push-Button 
‘Body—Operated 87,600 
times at 3A.-250V. 


This is equal to 48 years at the average 
of five operations a day 




















Order P&S Push-Button Sockets“-O Now | é 
Prompt “Delivery | 









‘Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
SOLVAY, ceNEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Cincinnati Electric 
Baseball League Formed 
“Cincinnati always was a baseball 
town,” says Warner P. Sayres, secre- 
tary and sales manager of the F. D. 
Lawrence Electric Co., Cincinnati, O. 
“Even if the Cincinnati Reds are not 
starting off so well this year, the en- 
thusiasm in Cincinnati still remains 
and baseball is the game played and 
watched in the Queen City more, I 
believe, than in any other city. There 
are several hundred baseball teams 
that play in this vicinity on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays, all of which 
are formed into leagues under the jur- 
isdiction of an Amateur Baseball Com- 
mission. The latest league to be 
started is the Cincinnati Electric 
League, composed of teams from the 


following companies: General Elec- 
tric Co., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Western Electric Co., F. D. Law- 
rence Electric Co., Milnor Electric Co. 
and the Post-Glover Electric Co.” It 
is needless to ask Warner who is going 
to cop the electrical pennant but there 
are several others who have diferent 
opinions. 
* * . 


Testimonial Dinner 
To J. M. Wakeman 

On the evening of May 26 at the 
McAlpin Hotel, New York, a dinner 
was given in honor of James M. Wake- 
man, the retiring general manager of 
the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, by present and former members 
of the staff. Formalities were barred. 
Led by Harry Alexander, former di- 











Here is the crack baseball team of the F. D. Lawrence Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which Warner P. Sayres, secretary and sales manager of the company says is 


going to “cop” the Electrical League pennant this year. 


They are, top row, left to 


right: Everett, pitcher; Rost, third base; Noyes, catcher; Jordan, left field, and 
Ziegenhardt, pitcher; middle row, Ruf, short stop; Holtkamp, first base; Kleine, 
right field, and Schmitt, center field; bottom row, Berlage, pitther; Michie, catcher ; 


and Knauft, second base. 


rector of publicity for the Society, 
those present gave “J. M.” an idea of 
the esteem in which he is held. A 
pleasant feature was acknowledge- 
ment by all that Mr. Wakeman had 
been a source of inspiration, and those 
whose work had taken them into other 
fields paid a tribute to the value ofthe 
experience gained under his leader- 
ship. The general expressions of good 
will showed that the guest of the eve- 
ning carried away the heartfelt good 
wishes of all those who had served 
with him, and it was felt that, while 
he may have severed his active connec- 
tions with the Society, he will always 
remain a potent factor in its work. 
And that the ideals he had set in the 
formative period of the Society consti- 
tuted a solid foundation upon which 


. the organization could rest and expand 


according to the plans he had helped 
to conceive, launch and push to frui- 
tion. At the conclusion of the dinner 
Theodore Dwight, on behalf of the 
staff, presented a loving cup—‘‘To ‘J. 
M.,’ an Appreciation from Associates 


in the S. E. D.” 


* * * 


| “Canadian Electrical 


Association To Meet 

A meeting of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Association will be held in 
Quebec, Canada, on June 15, 16 and 
17. As Messrs. Samuel A. Chase and 
William L. Goodwin will be two of the 
honored guests, the affair will take on 
the aspects of one of the old time 
Goodwin-Chase get-together meetings. 

* * * 

Credit Men Hold 
22nd Annual Meet 

The 22nd annual meeting of the 
National Electrical Credit Association 
yielded values to those who attended. 
The discussions from the floor and 
platform were packed with pointers. 
The secretary’s summary showed a 
total membership of 712 full active 
and 42 limited memberships, an in- 
crease of 8 per cent, considered good 
for these adverse times. The total 
number of tardy and delinquent cus- 
tomers reported to the five associations 
was 192,088. Of the delinquent ac- 
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Good Workmen 
Appreciate Good Wire 


While wire is very much alike in outside 
appearance, differences in quality of 
manufacture are well known to the 
workman who is responsible for a satis- 
factory installation. 





The thirty year old reputation of 
PARANITE for highest quality of 
materials and manufacture is based 
upon countless individual opinions 
formed from performance experience. 


Sell the contractor the wire that he 
and his men take pride in using— 


F's PARANITE 1s nce 


= 
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Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 


Chicago Office: 210 So. Desplaines St. 
New York Office: Thomas & Betts Co., 63 Vesey St. 


Factory and General Office: Jonesboro, Indiana 
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counts reported, there was an average 


increase throughout the five associa- 
tions of 67 per cent in number and 
242 


amount 


increase 
The 


centages reflect the general depres- 


from 49 to per cent 


in the involved. per- 
sion in the industry and the multiply- 
The 
main addresses were delivered by the 
Hon. D. R. 


of the Currency, on The Economic 


ing of unsatisfactory accounts. 
Crissinger, Comptroller 


Problem. Other timely addresses were 
made by Wm. L. Goodwin, assistant 
to President of Society for Electrical 
Development, New York; W. J. 
Drury, Sales Manager, Western 
Electric Co., New York; J. A. Cor- 
coran of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady; Albert H. Elliot, Secre- 
tary of the Pacific Coast Association, 
S. Thomas, Elliett- 
Lewis Elec. Co., Philadelphia; and 
Stanley A. Dennis, New York City. 
Resolutions were presented, declaring 


San Francisco; J. 


that it is the sense of those present 
that the variety of sales terms and 
numerous cash discounts prevailing 
were distinctly deterimental to the 
electrical industry and uneconomic to, 
manufacturers and jobbers alike. It 
was proposed that a 
selected consisting of representatives 
from the Electrical Supply Jobbers 
Association and Associated Manufac- 


committee be 


turers of Electrical Supplies, to act in 
conjunction with the N. E. C. A., and 
to give consideration to standardizing 
sales terms and cash discounts. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
President—Robert Edwards, Jr., Ed- 
wards & Co., N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres.— 
Clarence Kaeber, Electric Stor. Batt. 





Here’s the bunch of fellows that occupy the front line trenches for the Charleston 
Electrical Supply Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


The photo was taken on May 28 when 


they assembled at their bi-weekly sales meeting to listen to instructive lectures by 


manufacturers’ representatives and “eat luncheon on the house.” 


John T. Morgan, 


secretary and sales manager, who had the meeting in charge, stands third from the 


left, and A. F. 


Beck, general manager, is sixth from the right 


in the front row. 





Co., Philadelphia; Secretary-Treasur- 
Vose' Assist. Secre- 
Walter S. Vose, Chi- 


er—Frederic P. 
tary-Treasurer 
ago. 
* %* * 

Many Noted Men at 
N. E. L. A. Convention 

The National Light As- 
sociation’s 44th convention held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, May 31 to 
June 3, marked a new milestone in the 


Electric 


march of progress in the central sta- 
tion branch of the industry particular- 
lv in such ways as this branch comes 
in contact with the electrical supply 
jcbbing field. If there was any one 
outstanding feature about the con- 
vention and its broad and complete 


program of events, it was the excep- 





It sure is a hard life, fellows- 


a hard life 





at a jobbers’ convention. It keeps a 


fellow busy warming all the porch chairs, but what’s the use of wearing out shoe 


leather when it comes so high. 


We don’t know who the first two ambitious (+) 


looking fellows are, but it sure looks as though we “have the goods” on Martin Ober- 
lander of the Western Electric Co. (in the background.) 
till tomorrow ! 


Ho-hum, nothin’ to «co 


tionally high caliber of men in at 
tendance. Executive heads of many 
of the largest 
branches of the 
formed a large part of the 3,000 or 


institutions in all 
electrical industry 
more delegates and guests in attend- 
Aside of the in- 
many other noted men of sci 


ance. of members 
dustry 
entific and commercial renown formed 
a part of the assembly. 

President Martin J. 
ing address bore much encouragement 


a masterful 


Insull’s open 


to his audience. It was 
analysis of the fundamental economics 
affecting electric light and power 


company service. Mr. Insull believes 
the industry to be in a very strong 
position but in need of tremendous 
of money to take 
program of expansion necessitated by 
The town 
plant is going,” says Mr. Insull, ‘“‘and 
the big system feeding the small towns 
from a transmission line is taking its 
place.” * * * “It is - estimated 
that there is necessary and will be 
installed 1,000,000 kw. of generating 
‘apacity during this calendar year.” 


sums care of the 


raid development. small 


Other addresses of more than pas- 
sing note were delivered by Halford 
Powell, Jr., editor of Collier’s Week- 
ly; Sidney Z. Mitchell, United States 
Solicitor-general James M. Beck, and 
Commissioners James A. Perry and 
E. I. Lewis. 

The happenings of the meetings of 
the many sections and committees were 
too numerous to cover or relate, but it 
is of particular interest to note that 
an increase in membership for the year 
of about 1,500 was reported, making 
the total on April 30, 11,106. 
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Doesn't your customer like a socket with a 
quick, snappy action? The “Paiste” socket 
has it. 

There is that something about “Paiste” 
Sockets that merits the confidence of the 
buyer and the salesman. Every known 
worth-while improvement has been incor- 
porated in them. 

A steady growth in the sales volume is an 
excellent proof that ‘Paiste’ sockets stay 
sold. They are backed by a firm which has 
pride in its products, has put that intangible 
item into ‘Paiste’ Sockets which makes 


them better—worthy of your confidence, 


THE HART Go HEGEMANM FG Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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“PAISTE” 
Sockets and Plugs 


Stay Sold 


A large manufacturer of appliances in the 
middle West tried out 500 attachment plugs 
each of several different manufacturers. 
The ‘Paiste’ Plugs were chosen because 
they saved valuable time in assembling. 


The reason was the patented strain relief 
molded into the cap which does away with 
the Underwriters Knot. 


This is an exclusive ‘Paiste’ Plug feature, 
a time saver that has been proved. It ac- 
counts in part for the many repeat orders of 
“Paiste” Plugs. 


PAISTE 


Wiring Materials 
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In the commercial sessions it was 
felt that the merchandising depart- 
ments of central station companies 
can be made an invaluable help to the 
utilities as a connecting link between 
the company and the public and that 
every effort should be made to develop 
central station merchandising business. 
The electric light and power com- 
panies, it was thought should be the 
leaders in this field and at the same 
time keeping in close touch with the 
larger number of electric specialty 
shops coming into existence in order 
to maintain a high standard of service 
and to protect customers from inferior 
devices. 

Growth of the electric range load 
during the last year, reported the 
range division, has been quite rapid, 
but not so rapid as the lucrativeness 
of the business warrants. 

Carrying of more than one make of 
any particular appliance should be 
discouraged, it was said, as no sales- 
man can do justice to two competitive 
appliances on the same floor. 

It being necessary to put a volume 
in a few words, it might be said that 
the 1921 N. E. L. A. convention was 
the most important ever held—to the 
jobber at least—for the bond of fel- 
lowship which already unites the man- 
ufacturers of electrical apparatus, has 
by constitutional amendment been ex- 
tended to the jobbers also, in order 
that a more harmonious relationship 
between all branches of the industry 
is now virtually assured. 

* * * 
Manufacturers’ Ideas Differ 
on Lighting Benefits 

Samuel G. Hibben of the Westing- 
house Lamp Co. in a recent article in 
Electrical Review says that 79 per 
cent of the manufacturers offer in- 
creased production as their excuse for 
good lighting; 71 per cent say de- 
creased spoilage is their reason for 
having proper illumination; 59 per 
cent say fewer accidents; 51.2 per 
cent, better discipline and 41.4 per 
cent better hygiene. 

* * * 
Lighting Exhibit 
Completes Tour 

After visiting approximately 70 
cities in 20 states since the first of the 
year, during which the idea of better 
industrial and commercial lighting 
has been demonstrated to between 10,- 
000 and 11,000 factory executives, 
business men, architects and others, 
the industrial lighting exhibit sent 
out by the Edison Lamp Works of the 


General Electric Company has com- 
pleted its schedule. Plans are now 
under way for sending it out again 
next fall and for introducing new and 
novel features in connection with it. 
That it reached those vitally inter- 
ested in the subject is apparent, say 
the sponsors of the exhibit, from 
the fact that 75 per cent of those at- 
tending the demonstrations have been 
industria] executives—presidents, 
vice-presidents, general superinten- 
dents, etc., of manufacturing plants. 
Ten per cent of the attendance has 
consisted of others connected with 
industrial enterprises, another ten per 
cent, of business men and represent- 
atives of civic and commercial organ- 
izations, and the remaining five cent 
of engineers, architects, teachers, stu- 
dents, etc. 
* * * 

Georgia Electrical 
Men Form Association 

With a view toward bringing about 
closer co-operation between the vari- 
ous branches of the industry in Geor- 
gia, approximately a hundred or more 
of the prominent men in the electrical 
business in the state met in Macon on 
May 9 and 10 for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a state association, the mem- 
bership of which will embrace every 
branch of the electrical industry in 
Georgia. The movement is essentially 
the outgrowth of proposed legislation 
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W. G. McKitterick, sales manager of 
the National Lamp Works, and Rex Cole, 
general manager, Duplex Lighting Works 
of the General Electric Co., meet presum- 
ably to comment on the big order (?) 
that Mr. Cole just received from one of 
his jobbers at the E. S. J. A. convention. 
“You can’t keep a good lighting unit 
down,” says Mr. Cole, “no matter how 
hard orders are to get.” 


looking toward state condemnation 
and ownership of all utilities, and a 
bill proposed by the Federation of 
Trades requiring that licenses shall 
be issued to electricians doing work in 
the state only after they have passed 
examinations. Preston S. Arkwright, 
president of the Georgia Railway and 
Power Co.; P. C. Gilham, president of 
the Gilham-Schoen Electric Co. of 
Atlanta, and W. R. C. Smith, of the 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., were 
some of the principal speakers. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, L. W. Rob- 
erts, Atlanta; vice-president, G. M. 
Stout, Atlanta; secretary-treasurer, 
W. C. Drake, Atlanta; executive com- 
mittee, Nortorn Frierson of Savannah, 
Joel Weir of Athens, P. R. Bomeister 
of Waycross, C. S. Baughart of Au- 
gusta, Henry Morton of Columbus, 
and Henry Lowe of Macon, Ga. 
* * * 
Modern Appliance Corp. 
Now In New Location 
The Modern Appliance Corpora- 
tion of Indianapolis, Ind., distributors 
of electrical labor saving devices, has 
moved from its old location at 14 South 
Capitol street to 34 South Pennsyl- 
vania street. This company specializes 
on the Hamilton Beach carpet washer, 
Hamilton Beach vacuum sweepers, 
Mola electric washing machines, Uni- 
versal electric clothes washer, Roma 
ironing machine and Kelvinator iceless 
refrigerating machines. The officers 
of the company are: F. W. Parkin- 
son, president; W. R. Williamson, 
vice-president, and F. A. Krue, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer. 
* * * 
McGregor Joins 
Ray D. Lillibridge 
Andrew J. McGregor, formerly 
chief engineer of the Art Welding Co., 
New York, has joined the staff of Ray 
D. Lillibridge, Inc., 111 Broadway, 
New York City, advertising counsel- 
lors. Mr. McGregor, who is a grad- 
uate of Cooper Union College, re- 
cently journeyed to the jobbers’ con- 
vention to make a trade survey in the 
interest of his company’s clients. 
* %*+ 
Government Sells 
Electrical Equipment 
Electrical equipment to the extent 
of $1,697,072 was sold as surplus 
property by the director of sales of 
the War Department prior to Jan. 1. 
This does not include electrical equip- 
ment transferred or sold to govern- 
ment departments or agencies. 
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with the fixture. Fits any Edison lamp 


Brushed Brass and Porcelain. Designed on 
fixture lines, made like a fixture, to harmonize 

socket 
or standard medium screw-base receptacle. 


Handsome, Sturdy, Reliable. 





With Pull é Chain, for Switching the Light The new member of the family, the No. 292, is 
“ ” “ ” ° ho di bi he Ps e 

ene -altnan tpalin Ne on another business builder for the dealer who 
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'TOCK and push the sale of two-way plugs 

that bear a family resemblance to the fixture 
to which they must be attached. Avoid make- 
shifts, misfits and monstrosities. Hold the line— 
attach electrical conveniences with electrical 
accessories. The 








The Original Two-Way Plug 


is the plural socket device that best harmonizes 
with the fixture to which it is attached. Millions 
are in use already. Millions more will be asked 
for and bought to make electrical conveniences 
really useful. The market for two-way plugs was 
developed by the Benjamin No. 92, and it is the 
easiest seller because your customers know it. 


















socket stand lamps to increase the 
number of outlets. 








te wl A compact plug twin socket, for cor- 
An ingenious adjustable plug cluster ners or baseboard wall receptacles 
for ceiling or pendent fixtures or single where it lies close—out of the way, 


There is a very beautiful and practical counter stand 
ready for dealers who stock Benjamin Two-Way Plugs. 
Write to our nearest office for full information. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


247 W. 17th Street 847 W. Jackson Blvd. 580 Howard Street 
New York Chicago San Francisco 

















MAKERS OF THINGS MORE USEFUL and gives two outlets. 
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Notes About Jobbers 


George S. Milner 
On Firing Line 

As an object lesson to salesmen, 
George S. Milner, general manager of 
The Electric 
Cleveland, is out on the firing line at 
the head of his sales force where he 


Erner Company of 


contends all good jobber executives 
ought to be in these strenuous days. 
At a recent meeting of club women 
in Cleveland, G. S. gave a lecture on 
electrical housekeeping which he illus- 
trated by 
The picture shows him putting a Roy- 


practical demonstration. 
al cleaner through its paces, and they 
do say that the cleaner business lost 
a star salesman when George decided 
upon general managing, instead of 
house-to-house canvassing, as his job. 
Not that he’s any slouch as a g-man- 
ager: in a recent 10-day drive the 
Erner company succeeded in disposing 
of almost an even 500 washing ma- 
chines, and at the present writing it 
is conducting a right-and-left-handed 


campaign that promises equal success 


in selling ironers. The secret, of 
course, is the fact that the hardest- 
working man (or hardest working- 
man, if you prefer it that way) in the 
Erner organization is G. S. Milner, 
who isn’t too proud or too busy to sell 
one Royal if he thinks that is the next 
job that needs doing. 
* * * 

Charleston Electric Co. 
Holds Bi-weekly Meeting 

Charleston Electrical Supply Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., held its bi-weekly 
sales conference in the Charleston 
offices on Saturday, May 28. During 
the morning session various manufac- 
turers’ representatives led in discus- 
sions on their respective lines of elec- 
trical equipment. At this time each 
salesman was given a “Sales Instruc- 
tion Bulletin,” constituting what is 
termed in 
The bulletin contains numerous ques- 


school as an examination. 
tions regarding products the company 
distributes and subjects discussed in 
al- 


previous meetings. A space is 














Even if he is general manager of the Erner Electric Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, George 


S. Milner isn’t “too proud to get out and plug.’ 
Mr. Milner is illustrating the results that can be accomplished by 


never do work (7). 


making vacuum cleaner demonstrations at meetings of women’s clubs. 


be very pleasant work!! 


. 


But then, of course, general managers 


It appears to 


ee 


Frank A. Ketcham, general sales man- 
ager of the Western Electric Co., goes 
into action. Mr. Ketcham seems to have 
that determined look on his face that we 
all have got to wear in 1921. Just because 
of that determined look we imagine that 
little pill is still sailing through the Vir- 
ginia mountains. 





lowed under each question for the 
salesmen’s convenience in answering. 
A sheet of scratch paper is placed op- 
posite each age of questions so that 
the examiner may see how the men 
worked out the questions pertaining to 
engineering. These questions will be 
answered during the summer recess 
and in the fall the winner (or one pro- 
ducing the best answers) will be 
awarded a solid gold watch chain. In 
the afternoon a representative of the 
Nicholas Power Co. of New York 
demonstrated his motion picture pro- 
jector to the boys. This is a new line 
of equipment adopted recently by the 
Charleston Electrical Company. The 
luncheon, which was held at the Ruff- 
ner hotel, was featured by an address 
by D. G. Pilkington, associate editor 
of Tue Jopper’s SatesMAN. He chose 
for his subject “The Jobber’s Sales- 
man’s Future in the Electrical Indus- 
try and His Responsibilities To It.” 
John T. Morgan, secretary and sales 
manager of the company, had the 
meeting in charge. 
* * * 

Globe Electric Co. 
In New Quarters 

Globe Electric Co., Seattle, Wash., 
announces the removal of its place of 
business from 906 Western avenue to 
313 Occidental avenue. 
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BRYANT WIRING DEVICES 
were selected for the five Pa- 
cific Coast “Homes Electrical” 
not only because they mark a 
standard of quality but because 
“Bryant Devices fill every 
household electrical need.” A 
Bryant equipped “Home FElec- 
trical” in every community will 
stimulate the sales of elec- 

trical merchandise more 

than any other single fac- 

tor. 


: - > oO 
With the continually growing use ot ning anaes 
ceptacles are demanded. Bryant Spartan Dup a re = 
No. 122 takes tandem blade and standard attac — i 
This Duplex Receptacle goes into a single gang OX atalog 
No. 117, shown at right, provides for a switch te 
where only a switch now exists. A rare opportunity I 


ness in homes already wired. 


and receptaci 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
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Hirschfeld Supply Co. 
Moves to New Quarters 

“On and after June 1, 1921, the N. 
Hirschfeld Electrical Supply Co., 
Inc., will be located in its new loca- 
tion at 78 Warren street, New York 
City, with much better facilities for 
service, and a larger stock of electri- 
cal equipment,’ announces Milton 
Hirschfeld. ‘With improved facili- 
ties for handling stock and a larger 
selling force and service department 
we hope to improve our service to our 
trade in and out of own.” Mr. Hirsch- 
feld says that this spot was selected 
because of its easy access to all parts 
of the city. 

* . * 

Northern Electric Co. 
Holds Sales Conference 

The Montreal house of the North- 
ern Electric Co. of Canada held a 
sales conference on May 12 and 13, in 
which every one of the 50 or more 
members of the sales organization took 
part most enthusiastically. A. J. So- 
per, district manager, acted as chair- 
man. The meeting was opened with an 
address on general business conditions 
by E. F. Sise, president of the com- 
pany, who emphasized the fact that 
real sales effort is all that is needed 
to bring business back to par. It was 
also brought out by Mr. Soper that the 








No, George H. Curtiss (right), sales 
manager of the Electric Railway & Mfrs. 
Supply Co., San Francisco, Cal., isn’t go- 
ing to sign a contract with the Cleveland 
ball club. Howeyer, on a recent visit to 
Cleveland he renéwed old friendship with 
Dick Mails (left), star piteher for the 
Cleveland Indians. 





main trend of the company’s efforts is 
being bent toward constructive prepa- 
ration for what he aptly termed “The 
turn of the business tide.”” Mr. Pike, 
in speaking of the company’s program 
of co-operation with the contractor- 
dealer, laid particular stress upon the 
point that no outlet other than an 
electrical one would be recognized in 
distributing appliances and specialties. 
This is in accord with the company’s 
sympathies toward the Goodwin plan. 
The conference was concluded by a 
dinner and theatre party. Much of the 
success of the convention is attributed 
to the organizing genius of Norman 
Richards, the popular Montreal dis- 
trict sales manager. 
* * 7 

Western Electric Co. 
Stages Marathon Race 

Western Electric Co., 500 South 
Clinton street, Chicago, recently held 
a “Sunbeam Marathon race” to deter- 
mine which salesman could sell the 
most Sunbeam lamps. The race was 
supposed to have been run from Chi- 
cago to Nela Park, Cleveland, and 
each time a salesman procured a new, 
approved lamp contract he got a few 
more miles nearer to the goal. The 
prize to the winner was a week’s trip 
to Nela Park this summer. George 
Cossman was the long-winded sales- 
man who won the race. W. M. (Bill) 
Goodrich, manager of the lighting de- 
partment, was starter, referee and 
judge of the race. Bill says he was 
highly pleased with results. Bill re- 
cently staged a “Lighting Derby” to 
see who could sell the most lighting 
equipment. John Olsen won that. 

* * * 

Baldwin-Hall Company 
New Syracuse Jobber 

The Baldwin-Hall Co., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been incorporated to do a 
wholesale business in electrical sup- 
plies and electrical machinery. Fred 
S. Baldwin is president and Wm. H. 
Hall, Jr., secretary and treasurer. 
Both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hall have 
had a wide experience in the electrical 
field. Mr. Baldwin started the elec- 
trical department of Syracuse Supply 
Company, which he continued to oper- 
ate for four years, after which he 
managed the New York Office of Pass 
& Seymour, Inc., later becoming their 
general sales manager with headquar- 
ters at the Solvay, N. Y., factory, 
which position he held for six years. 
Mr. Hall was connected with the 
sales force of the Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co., in their. Syracuse, N. Y., 





office for eleven years, after which he 
became district manager of the Chi- 
cago territory for Pass & Seymour, 
Inc. They have purchased the four- 
story building at 309 East Water 
street, a location well adapted to a 
wholesale electrical business. 
* * 


‘Westinghouse Jobbers 


Meet at Hot Springs 

The ninth annual meeting of the 
Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Associa- 
tion, held at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., on May 17-21, was con- 
spicuous, in comparison with those 
preceding it, because of the number 
of notable speakers who delivered ex- 
cellent addresses on subjects upper- 
most in the minds of every jobber at 
the present time.» Eighty members of 
the association and their guests ‘were 
in attendance. Prominent among the 
speakers were Walter Cary, vice-pres- 
ident of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., who spoke on “Our Com- 
mon Interests ;’ Howard Ehrlich, edi- 
torial director of Tue JoBpBer’s SALEs-’ 
MAN, who told of “The Responsibility 
of the Jobber’s. Salesman;” F. M. 
Feiker, on “The Merchandising Tree ;” 
James R. Strong, on “The Contrac- 
tor-Dealer as a Retail Distributor,’ 
and O. P. Hudson, on “Retail Outlets 
for Electrical Merchandise.” Dur- 
ing the closing session officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as 











Walter Clark, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co., 
Louisville, Ky., lays off deliberating at the 
E. S. J. A. convention to trip gaily 
around the 18-hole golf course. Walt is 
always on his toes whether he’s making a 
drive for business or at a golf ball. 
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Start Your New Catalogue Now 


T will make a big difference in your 

balance sheet for 1922, if you put an 

up-to-the-minute general catalogue 
into the hands of your trade at the first of 
the year. 


It usually takes about six months to 
issue a general catalogue of electrical sup- 
plies of the Donnelley standard, allowing 
average time for the jobber to make his se- 
lection of goods and review them in proof 
form. We make catalogues in consider- 
ably less time where jobbers give us com- 
plete and final selection of goods at the 
start, but such cases are unusual. Six 
months is a better estimate. 


So it isn’t a day too soon to call in the 
Donnelley layout man and outline your se- 
lection of goods with him. It will not ob- 
ligate you to action, nor put you under 
any expense to do this, but it should be 
done promptly if your new book is to be 
at work for you at the first of the year. 


Incidentally, most of the cost of your catalogue 
would not be payable under the Donnelley terms 
until after January first. 


People are buying by the book nowadays more 
than ever before. The need for up-to-date cata- 
logue information was never more imperative than 
now, if your goods are to be sold efficiently and 
economically. A catalogue with the latest listings 
is the sign of..a going concern. New goods that 
you have begun to carry since your old catalogue 
was issued will scarcely exist in the minds of your 
trade, so far as your company is concerned, until 
you include them in your new catalogue. 


Back up your salesmen by making it easy for 
their customers—your customers—to send in mail 
orders between the salesmen’s calls. Bring out 
your new catalogue for 1922. Decide the matter 
now. We will relieve you of almost all of the work. 
Our layout men are ready to start your catalogue 
now. 


R. R. DONNELLEY @ SONS COMPANY 











A DONNELLEY CATALOGUE 


HERE its no magic which weaves good 

catalogues out of thin air. The budld- 

ing of a satisfactory generat catalogue 
requires a practical knowledge of electrical 
supplies and of conditions in the trade. It 
involves the careful and efficient handling 
of endiess details in the collecting of data, 
the compiling of copy, the checking of lists, 
the reading of proofs, the correct classifica- 
tion of goods. It means accuracy in descrip- 
tion, in pricing, and in indexing. 

The Donnelley service offers you the 
“know how’ that is obtainable only through 
years of successful association with leading 
electrical supply jobbers in the production 
of their general catalogues. 

When you entrust the building of your 
catalogue to the Donnelley organization, you 
are buying a known quantity, and are secur- 
ing catalogue representation of the class that 
is successfully helping in the merchandising 
of supplies throughout the United States 
and Canada. And with all of this you will 
secure, as a matter of course, the Lakeside 
Press standard of typography, printing, and 
binding, and the facilities of the largest 
high-grade printing organization in America 


Jobbers’ Catalogue Headquarters 


731 Plymouth Court 


CHICAGO 
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follows: President, A. J. Cole, Oma- 
ha, Neb.; vice-president, John J. 
Gibson, Pittsburgh; secretary, J. E. 
Conway, Memphis, Tenn.; assistant 
secretary, H. T. Pritchard, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, H. T. Pritchard, 
Pittsburgh, and counsel, John J. Jack- 
son, Pittsburgh. Executive commit- 
tee: J. C. Schmidtbauer, George S. 
Milner, S. A. Chase, M. C. Morrow, 
Charles Robbins, N. G. Harvey, F. D. 
Phillips, C. S. Walker, T. J. McGill 
and J. M. Curtin. 


The winners of golf, tennis and other prizes 
line up as follows: 
Prizes (Golf) 
Past-President’'s Cup—Donated by ; bs 
Stow see Meee toe eee aRLaTS A. J. Cole 
Free-Westinghouse Silver Trophy-Donated 
by Free-Westinghouse Sewing Machine Co. 
5 escent J. C. Schmidtbauer 
Executive Committee Cup — Donated _ by 
Messrs. Morrow and Chase............T. J. McGill 
Trophy—Donated by John J. Jackson a 
ITN Rae eS PRE EER. W. W. French 
Kickers Handicap—One dozen golf balls...... 
: eae ESSA S H. T. Pritchard 
Kickers Handtcap for Guests—One dozen golf 
balls mae ae ssvaniasce ston. tee. SUOMI 
Tennis Trophy (cup)—Donated by McCarthy 
Bros. @ Ford.............. * George Bailey 
Guessing Contest—Quart of beans in bottle; 
correct number, 3612; winning guess, 3749. 
Prize—Westinghouse Waffle Iron....... : 
athe spsseiieaieshoseaeae Howard Ehrlich 
Drawing Contest for Ladies— a 
Turnover Toaster..................-- Mrs. F. D. Phillips 
Type M—Electric Iron...........Mrs. A. S. Merrill 
Curling Iron ...Mrs. Marion E. Lawler 


Winner 
F. E 











Who said that there aren’t some dis- 
tinguished personages among the jobbers’ 
salesmen? Anyone who doesn’t believe so 
just “have a look” at A. E. Farrenkopf, 
a member of the New York state senate. 
When A. E. isn’t doping up some new 
legislation he is a salesman for Stanley & 
Patterson, New York City. 





The Lighter Side of the 
Jobbers’ Convention 

The inspiring impromptu address 
on Thursday evening by Cap’n Nate 
Harvey of the Greenfield (Ia.) Mus- 
keteers fanned back to life the flame of 
hope lying lifeless in the hearts of the 
weary and listless. Nate said that 
the business depression is over and 
that there can be no more business 
failures because all of the red ink and 
red flannel shirts have been bought up. 
Cap’n Harvey closed his “‘soul-rend- 
ing” bit of eloquence amid a din of 
approval. Atta boy, Nate! 

* *& 


The official song of the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association seems to 
be (if the vocal propensities of some 
of the jobbers can be taken as any 
criterion) a parody on “The Old Gray 
Mare.”” There are many verses to the 
jobbers’ version of the song which be- 
gins: “Old Bill Low he ain’t what 
he useta be 45 years ago.”” Other 
verses include Nate Harvey, Frank 
Bernardin, et al. Look out, boys, 
you're slipping. 

* * * 

No prizes were awarded for the 
best “toddlers” among the jobbers at 
Hot Springs but if there had been any 
it would have gone to Scott Walker 
by unanimous vote. Scott wiggles a 
Percy Oblinger is an- 
other fancy stepper. You've “gotta” 
hand it to Indianapolis. 

* * * 


nasty heel. 


Leo Hirsch claims that some peo- 
ple’s ideas are like doughnuts—you’ve 
got to get them while they’re hot or 
they re no good. Leo has been to lots 
of conventions and has heard a good 
many speeches, so he ought to know. 

* * 

Art Loeb of Columbus was sore be- 
cause he did 18 holes in about 298— 
more or less. Cheer up, Art! The first 
100 years of golf are the hardest. 

* * 

It isn’t every man, not even among 
electrical folks, who can start off on 
a round of golf and end up by coming 
back with a horse 





a sure enough one, 
four feet, saddle, mane, tail ’n every- 
thing. But things just sort of happen 
that way with “O. Fred” Rost of the 
Newark Electrical Supply Company. 
"Twas thusly it happened. A _ rider 
came along and said, ““Anybody want 
to buy a horse?” And then “O, Fred” 
pulled a lot of David Harum stuff— 
anyhow, Virginia is shy one equine, 





or whatever it was the noble Romans 
used to call ‘em. 
* * * 

Where, O where, was Frank Ste- 
wart and his fishing tackle during the 
convention. There were lots of worms 
at Hot Springs, Frank—and lots of 
fish—but the hotel management 
caught them. 

* * * 

Numerous pilgrims journeyed to the 
Cascades near Hot Springs thinking 
that a certain has-been beverage, bear- 
ing that name, might be found there. 
There were as many disappointments 
as pilgrims. All they found was that 
grand memorial to Volstead—water. 

* * * 

Bill Doherty's slipping on his poker 
game. He dropped $15 on his way 
home from Hot Springs. Frank Greu- 
sel made up for him though by filling 
up his chip box to overflowing. No 
wonder, Mrs. G. was watching him 
all the time. Couldn’t afford to lose 
under the circumstances. Like grape- 
nuts, there’s a reason. Eh, Frank? 




















“It’s too hot to work,” says A. E. Legge 
of the Public Service Co. of Northern Illi- 
nois, Chicago, so he proceeds to make 
himself still hotter in the warm Virginia 
sunshine. Life is just one convention after 
another, thinks Mr. Legge. First comes 
the E. S. J. A. convention and then the 
N. E. L. A. convention at Chicago. But 
then one has to learn what the other fel- 
low’s doing. 
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PORCELAIN SOCKET AND 
PUSH SWITCH ASSEMBLING 


PULL SOCKET 
ASSEMBLING 




















SURFACE SWITCH ASSEMBLING@ 
























In this final advertisement of our plant we show the Assembling and Testing operations which every 
‘*‘Arrow” device undergoes before being passed for shipment. 
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Why Bills’ Dealers Buy 


He Shows Them How to Sell 


te OW do you make the 

H dealers buy these times?” 

we asked Old Bill. 

You see the very times when it is 
hardest: to sell to the dealer Old Bill 
Spicer’s record shows up better than 
ever when compared to the records of 
all the other salesmen. It sometimes 
seems as though he had some way of 
charming dealers into giving orders. 

“T don’t make any dealer buy,” an- 
swered Bill. “I, don’t even try to 
make them buy.” 

“Come on, Bill,’ we said, “quit 
your kidding. There ain’t any use in 
your trying to be modest with us. 
Don’t you suppose that the boss has 
been holding you up as an example 
long enough so that we know that 
you’re making your dealers buy lots 
more than any other dealers are buy- 
ing and perhaps more than any dealer 
ought to buy.” 

“Boys,” he says very serious, you 
know Bill is most always so solemn 
that he’s funny, “you've got the 
wrong idea about me. I don’t try to 
make the dealers buy. I try to help 
them to sell.” 

“Don’t feel so bad about it, Bill,” 
somebody spoke up, “we're not ac- 


cusing you of overstocking the deal-_ 


ers. What we want to know is how to 
make a few more sales so that it will 
be a little pleasanter back at the office. 
We're tired of being bawled out 
especially now when a fellow can’t 
pick up a couple of new jobs every 
block. Come on and tell us how you 
do it.” 

“Well,” went on Bill, ‘you all re- 
member a few years back—it was 
either in 1914 when the war started 
or 1917 when we went into the war— 
president Wilson—” 


At this point some republican in the 
bunch interrupted by saying “may I 
not,” and everybody started to laugh. 
This seemed to be just what Bill 
needed to get him started because we 
didn’t have to prompt him any after 
that. 

“You republicans can laugh at 
President Wilson all you want,” he 
went on, “and I notice that most 
every body now after the election 
claims he is republican no matter 





By J. E. BULLARD 


what party he voted for. I’m not 
talking politics now. You wanted me 
to tell you why my dealers buy. I 
believe that the trouble with you fel- 
lows is that you're too particular 
about where you get your ideas. For 
my part, if they’re good or I think 
they’re good I’ll take them from any- 
body from the office boy to the presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

“IT apologize for interrupting,” 
said the fellow who had made the re- 
mark. 

“Now as I was saying,” said Bill 
without paying any attention to him, 
“President Wilson said that the con- 
dition of business at that time would 
depend upon the state of mind. He 
said that if the state of mind was 
optimistic, business would be good and 
that if it was pessimistic is would be 
bad and I believe that his statement 
was borne out by the facts.” 











“Jeff” Davis, sales manager of the West- 
ern Electric Company’s Boston house, 
takes a swing at a poor defenseless golf 
ball at the E. S. J. A. convention. Jeff 
is looking up inte the air just to make be- 
lieve he made a 150-yard drive. The ball 
is really just outside the picture. Jeff 
sends his best regards to the bunch at 
Chicago. 


“We're all optimistic,’ spoke up 
somebody else, “but that doesn’t seem 
to be getting us anywhere. The great- 
est optimism in the world doesn’t seem 
to be getting any orders.” But Bill 
didn’t seem to hear him. 


“T’ve thought a lot about that state- 
of-mind idea,” he continued, “‘and I be- 
lieve there’s a lot in it. Now just take 
this case of selling to dealers. Sup- 
pose you call upon a dealer in the 
state of mind, I mean that you and not 
the dealer is in—the state of mind that 
the whole job consists in making the 
dealer give an order. What’s the re- 
sult? That dealer senses your state 
of mind and he just naturally fights 
against giving an order. Now doesn’t 
he?” 

“He sure .is fighting against it 
now,” we all admitted. 

“He just starts in playing a watch- 
ful waiting game, and if by any 
chance you do get a pretty good order 
he starts right in writing notes and 
before you get it back to the office it 
has probably been cancelled. You 
can see that such a state of mind isn’t 
good for business.” 

“Everybody knows that,” one of the 
newest men agreed, “the habit lots of 
people have gotten into of cancelling 
orders is worse than Sherman’s war.” 

“Boys,” says Bill, “did you ever 
stop to think that these dealers have 
got a harder job than we have. You 
know that they’re really just selling 
goods on a commission and have to 
pay their own expenses. Their com- 
mission is the profit that is left after 
all the expenses are paid. They not 
only have to pay their own expenses 
but they have to be responsible for all 
the collections.” 

“Oh go on, Bill,’ I said, “you're 
always trying to make excuses for the 
dealers. Maybe that’s why they like 
you so well.” 

“Just suppose,” he went on, “that 
our boss tried to load us up with a lot 
of goods, just a few more than we 
could sell and that he tried to make 
us pay for them whether we were able 
to sell them or not or whether we 
could collect the money for them or 
not. What would we do about it and 
how would we feel towards him?” 
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The development of the residence doorbell has been closely 
linked with the development of electric service 





























This picture, appearing in popular 
magazines, illustrates the develop- 
ment of the modern doorbell, 





Every doorbell should now be 
rung bf central station current 


A step forward in electrical convenience is 
taken when the G-E Wayne Bell Ringer is 
specified as part of the electrical equipment of 
the new home—and the old homes, too, offer Household Type—G-E Wayne 
a fruitful field for bell ringer sales. aienee 


Bell ringers, as well as all other electrical ma- 
terial, can be sold only to wired homes. Wired 
homes are existent only where adequate elec- 
tric service can be obtained. For the most 
part, therefore, your business is dependent 
upon the expansion of your local light and 
power company. If the thousands of new and 
old homes in your community are to be sup- 
plied with electric service the local central sta- 
tion must have your friendly co-operation. 


The home electrical of the future is dependent 
upon the central station and electrical con- 
tractor-dealer, working together for their com- 
mon good, with the support of a sympathetic 
public. 
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“How're you going to teach ’em?”’ 
the fellow back of me asked. ‘‘Some 
of them look pretty dumb to me.” 

“Oh, that ain't so hard,” said Bill, 
“that is, it ain’t so hard if you state 
of mind is right. Just show those 
fellows how to increase their sales, 
take some new idea to them every trip 
and they'll buy. I haven’t found any 
men in business who didn’t want to 
make a little more money or who 
weren't glad enough to buy if I could 
show them how to sell the goods they 
did buy. But I’ve found plenty who 
didn’t know much about the best way 
of going about selling them.” 

“But where are you going to dig up 
all these new ideas?” some one asked. 

“Just get them from other dealers,” 
Bill answered. 

“That's fine, the same fellow re- 
turned. Just go giving away the ideas 
you pick up in one man’s store to his 
competitors, eh? I thought when you 
started Bill you was going to show us 
how we could stick to our jobs a little 
tighter and not how we could lose 
them quicker. I can see what a fine 
fix I’d be in if I started picking up 
all the good ideas I could from my 
good customers and passing them 
around promiscuous like to all his 
competitors. That’s a fine idea.” 

“You have misunderstood me,” ex- 
plained Bill. ‘I don’t believe in giv- 
ing one man’s ideas to his competitors 
any more than you do, but no man ob- 
jects to passing on his good ideas to 
some one else who is not his com- 
petitor especially if he can get a good 
idea that is new to him in exchange. 
It is easy enough to do this if a fellow 
once gets started and it helps a lot. 
Besides there are lots of things that 
all of us know about selling that we 
can teach most of our dealers. We 
can teach these things to them all. 
We can be friends with them and try 
to help them. Any success that I 
have had in selling has been directly 
due to trying to do this.” 

“Where does that state of mind 
stuff fit in here?” was asked. 

“Not looking upon the dealer,” said 
Bill, “‘as a customer but as a salesman 
who needs help and encouragement. 
There's really one customer—he’s the 
one who buys the goods to use and not 
to sell again. Everybody else from 
the manufacturer down who handles 
the goods is just a salesman.” 

“I'd quit and do it quick,” came 
the chorus from all of us at once. 


“Of course you would,” he agreed. 
“But that’s practically what we are 
doing when we try to force goods on 
the dealer and as far as I can see 
they have very much the same atti- 
tude towards us that we would have 
towards the goods but they can’t very 
well quit, they’ve got to have the 
goods to sell but you can see the state 
of mind they are in.” 

“But we've got to sell goods to hold 
our jobs,” objected the new man, “and 
if we don’t we're out.” 

“Of course we have,’ acquiesced 
Bill, “but there’s more than one way 
of doing it. I know a young fellow 
who got a job as salesman under one 
of those sales managers who never had 
sold a dollars worth of goods himself 
but got his job in those days when and 
with a firm where influence and money 
counted for more than ability. This 
man’s uncle had put a good deal of 
money into the business on condition 
that his nephew be given a job. As 
a result he got the job of sales man- 
ager and as he didn’t know how. to 
teach or lead his men he had to rely 
upon driving them. Now this young 
fellow didn't know very much about 
selling and nobody showed him any- 
thing. All he got was fault finding 
and threats. You know what sort of 
a record he put up.” 

“Of course we do,” I says. 

“Of course he couldn’t last very 
long with that firm. His state of mind 
wasn't right. But he did get a job 
with another one that had an expe- 
rienced sales manager who showed 
him how to sell and helped him to sell. 
What he learned from the first sales 
manager taught him a lesson that he 
never forgot. It caused him to look 
upon the dealers in a new light.” 

“Tl bet that fellow was you Bill,” 
somebody remarked, but Bill seemed 
to be struck deaf again. 

“Well you fellows can see now that 
there is something in the state of mind 
in spite of the fact that you laughed 
at it at first. Now since the dealer is 
really doing nothing more nor less 
than selling goods at retail on a com- 
mission basis, don’t you see that we 
ought to handle him like we would a 
salesman? Lots of these dealers 
really don't know very much about 
selling after all. They haven’t had 
all the advantages that we have. It’s 


up to us to teach them.” 








Hold Protest Meeting 
GENERAL meeting to protest 


against the much-discussed ordin- 


ance to regulate the sale of electrical 
devices and equipment in Chicago was 
held in the council chambers of the cits 
hall of that city on Thursday, June 2. 
The room was packed to the doors by 
‘lectrical men from every branch of the 
industry and those connected with af- 
fliated groups. Paul Westburg of the 
Westburg Engineering Co., Chicago, 
acted as chairman for the electrical 
group which presented its grievances 
to the aldermanic committee on gas 
and electrical affairs. Mr. Westburg 
was the first speaker and introduced 
after him A. A. Gray, representing the 
Electric Club of Chicago; J. M. Perry, 
representing the Associated Manufac- 
turers of Electrical Supplies; G. A. 
Hughes, president, Edison Electric 
Appliance Co.; C. E. Brown, Central 
Electric Co.; N. T. Brenner of the 
American Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Chicago; A. W. Berresford, represent- 
ing the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers; C. A. Roth, speaking 
for the Electric Power Club; Frederic 
P. Vose, for the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, and W. L. Goodwin, 
voicing the sentiments of the Society 
for Electrical Development. The 
vociferous applause that greeted the 
remarks of each speaker indicated the 
well-founded resentment of the elec- 
trical men of Chicago. This is said 
to have been the largest meeting of 
its kind ever held. Each speaker de- 
nounced the proposed ordinance to 
the best of his oratorical ability. Fol- 
lowing the above speakers, representa- 
tives of the Music Institute of Chi- 
cago, the Chicago Real Estate Board 
and the Hlinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation presented their arguments 
against the ordinance. The ordinance 
proposes among other things that every 
retailer of electrical equipment in Chi- 
cago be made to pay an annual license 
fee of a minimum of $50 and that 
every make and type of electrical 
equipment used or sold in Chicago be 
subjected to a test to be paid for by 
the producer. It was said that the pas- 
sage of this ordinance would sound the 
death knell of the electrical industry 
so far as Chicago is concerned. 


Speaking tube is the appendix of the 
electrical supply business. It is a relic 
of the days of bell hangers, and none 
dare leave it out of their catalogs now. 
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All Dressed Up 
and Ready to Go— 
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—to Edison MAZDA 
Lamp Agents. 


This new life-size girl cut- 
out, lithographed in ten 
colors, is the main piece 
in our new Assortment 
106-A which contains 
other attractive and use- 
ful display material—all 
in colors. 


Full particulars of the plan by 
which Edison MAZDA Lamp 
Agents may secure one of these 
sets will be found in the June 
issue of “The Edison Sales 
Builder.” 


*Please use the special order blank 


in the Edison Sales Builder. 
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How I Gauge the P. A. 


By William H. Burns 


Representative, T. C. Smith & Co. 


HAVE come to the conclusion 

that the different species of sales- 
men will compare favorably with those 
of the p. a. 

The most interesting analysis is 
that of human nature. I have come to 
rate p. a.’s on a basis of: High, 10 
per cent; Good, 40 per cent; Fair, 35 
per cent; Bad, 15 per cent. Many 
of them make no distinction between 
those who come to get something (or- 
der-takers) and the ones who come 
with information. A salesman who 
has quality and service to sell must 
convey information. 

Soliciting business on a basis of 
quality and discount constitutes real 
merchandising: selling on a basis of 
price and discount is peddling. 

The “High” p. a. notes this dis- 
tinction. He also knows the value of 
courtesy which goes a long way to- 
wards success in business. It oils 
the machinery of business. He doesn’t 
compel a salesman to stand while he 
sits, nor does he have to take time 
to be polite; being brief and to the 
point in his talk, he is also polite. He 
recognizes a salesman’s time is valu- 
able—that an appointment means 
keeping it. He doesn’t take much stock 
in the modern “Stand Off System.” 
He gives instructions to his informa- 
tion clerk that a salesman’s time 
means money to him (he doesn’t forget 
that he has salesmen on the road also) 
and not to keep him waiting unneces- 
sarily; that his desk is right down the 
aisle and when not in-conference you 
are privileged to step in and interview 
him. 

He has found you never can tell 
what a package contains till it is 
opened up; that many small bags 
from small concerns have had the 
right goods at the right prices as well 
as trunks and 1000-page catalogs of 
A. A. A.-1 concerns. He is diplomatic 
enough when conversation starts on a 
line of gossip (the peace treaty, what 
Brown’s income tax was, the proffered 
cigar or any other irreverent sub- 
ject) to get back to the subject in 
hand and in an agreeable way and 
not offend. 

He seems as anxious to meet the 
salesman as he does a customer be- 
lieving that: “Goods well bought are 


half sold.’’ He is also well posted on 
market conditions—knows when goods 
and prices are right. He never can- 
cels orders. His signature means 
something. If he makes an error in 
judgment, he takes his medicine. He 
represents the character of the house 
and emits it. He knows the policy 
on which they do business. Many 
houses in the past few years have 
contracted very bad habits in this re- 
spect. He leaves the salesman with 
the impression that he’s a real man, 
has given him a square deal, and 
whether he has spent a dollar or not, 
has learned something. 


Such a p. a. is often a member of 
the firm, has grown up in the busi- 
ness, knows all its details, can do 
more business on less capital than 75 
per cent of his competitors, watches 
his stock and turnover closely and 
seldom speculates in his buying; but 
when he does, he knows market condi- 
tions. Some call it intuition. Some, 
luck. 

He is posted on his net profits and 
also the two most important things 
to know: Purchase and Sale. Many 
p. a.’s are lacking in this respect. 

The “Good” p. a. may have been 
brought up in the line or selected for 
his technical knowledge of it. He is 
often a younger man than “High”. 
He has an agreeable manner when 
things run smoothly; carries consider- 
able of that trait called dignity, and 
seems to think it necessary to assume 
this attitude for one in his position. 
He thinks well of the “Stand Off Sys- 
tem” (by the S. O. S. I mean, as a 
fellow once said of the Episcopal 
service “Too much scoring before he 
commences to preach’’), via: What is 
your line? What’s your name? What’s 
the firm name? What in particular 
do you wish to see me about, etc., 
etc.? He thinks less of a man’s time, 
is fairly well posted on market condi- 
tions, knows his needs but not always 
well posted on profits made on his 
purchases. 

He should be more in touch with 
the sales manager. He is sometimes 
tempted on price and discount “‘alone”’. 
He costs the firm more to do busi- 
ness than the “High” man, is a hard 
worker but could save time and money 


by more concentration. Some sales- 
men can overload him. He gives one 
the impression that he’s a pretty good 
fellow—a good listener but doubtful 
if he has absorbed all you tried to 
convey. He will either improve with 
age or won't advance at all. He hates 
to cancel but does occasionally. 

The “Fair” p. a. is still less 
thoughtful of a man’s time. He keeps 
him waiting unnecessarily. When he 
thinks it necessary he has the S. O. S. 
down fine, and asks a lot of questions 
to get posted on the market, his chief 
source of information. Seldom does 
he look at trade journals. He is in- 
clined to have favorites and cuts out 
the S. O. S. on his arrival—a good 
waster of time. Have a cigar? Sure. 
He knows a few lines fairly well. 
He cancels orders frequently. Inde- 
cision is one of his failings. He leaves 
one with the impression that. he has 
a whole lot to learn. If one would 
cultivate him socially one could sell 
him more goods and at better prices. 
He is some burden on the overhead. 

“Bad” one No. 1. Thinks a sales- 
man has time to burn. An easy berth, 
sometimes a keen buyer, thinks bull- 
dozing accomplishes results. Courtesy 
isn’t in his makeup. He will keep one 
waiting half an hour, an hour or 
more, and when he does condescend to 
see you, it is “Well, what can I do 
for you?” “Not a thing today. Come 
in next Friday or better make it next 
Monday.” (Today being Tuesday and 
you are due in Cleveland the follow- 
ing Thursday). He is not always 
truthful, and quotes prices never 
given him. He is a loud talker, wants 
everybody to know he’s the main- 
squeeze—squeeze is right. Leaves 
you with the impression you have 
wasted a good deal of time on a char- 
acteristic bull dog, and that if the op- 
portunity ever presents itself you will 
soak him good and plenty (on prices 
of course), this to make up for lost 
time. He has quite a few acquaint- 
ances but mighty few friends—one 
of the species often met in_ hotel 
lobbies spending 10 cents and making 
a dollar’s worth of noise. The boys 
are all on to their pitching. He 
hasn’t a scruple on canceling or 
shipping back. Sometimes claims 
enough shortage to cover freight. 

No. 2 “Bad” is a very small star 
in the constellation. Carelessness is 
written all over him and his desk. 
Wastes his own and salesman’s time 
galore, seldom knows values, reading 

(Continued on page 58) 
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You Won’t See Anything 


“Green” Around the Dealers 























We know it will take a lot more than 
a picture of a pretty woman and a 
good looking boot and ankle to sell 
the dealer on a sewing machine 
motor. 


You won’t see anything “green” 
around the dealers nowadays. They 
are looking for something that will 
not only turn but turnover. They 
are hard-headed because the custom- 
er is “hard-headeder.”’ If you want 
to sell him something, sell him some- 
thing he can sell. The 
New Little Gem Sew- 
ing Machine Motor 
is it. 














HE Dealer knows from ex- 

perience that there isn’t any- 
thing else that will do more harm 
to his business than a household 
motor that goes wrong. 


A woman isn’t usually in a mood 
to appreciate the best intention in 
the world when the sewing ma- 
chine breakdown spoils the day’s 
work. So no matter how alert the 
dealer may be he doesn’t want the 
fuss that unreliable products 
always mean. 


The Little Gem Sewing Machine 
Motor is made by small motor 
specialists. Their ability has been 
demonstrated by a complete line 
of high speed motors, grinders, 
vibrators, hair clippers and other 
electrical specialties. The Racine 
mark on a small motor means de- 
pendability to the dealer. 


Even if the Little Gem did not 
have a long line of forerunners to 
justify confidence in it, it would 
win on its own merits alone. 
Nothing to get out of order. 
Operates equally well on A. C. or 
D. C. circuits. Fits any type of 


sewing machine. A swivel jointed bracket permits the motor to be turned in 
under the arm so that it is out of the way when the machine is closed. 


RACINE ELECTRIC Co. 


RACINE 





WISCONSIN 
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Table of Interchangeable Flashlight Batteries and the 


Proper Lamp for Each Battery 


To Accompany Article “Cashing In on the Flashlight’’ 
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Cashing In On the Flashlight 


make it known to the community that 
the dealer’s store is a flashlight repair 
shop. It can be done by window dis- 
play, by attractive signs or placards 
within the store and by newspaper 
and direct mail advertising. Best of 
all, it can be done by word of mouth 
salesmanship. 


Interchangeability of Batteries 

The sizes of flashlight cases and 
batteries are pretty wall standardized, 
so that the dealer need not worry 
about what brand or make of flash- 
light he is called upon to repair. If he 
carries one standard line of flashlight 
batteries and lamps, he can handle all 
the renewal business on lamps and 
batteries that comes his way. 


Perhaps the table (Page 56) may 
prove useful as indicating the inter- 
changeability of batteries and_ the 
proper lamp to use with each. Most of 
the commonly used brands of flash- 
light matteries are listed by catalog 
number. Batteries shown on the same 
horizontal line are interchangeable in 
flashlight cases. 


There is one caution to be observed 
in applying this table. Certain two- 
cell flashlights are made in two differ- 
ent styles, the cases of which fit the 
same battery, but require a different 


(Continued from page 10) 


lamp, according to the construction of 
the lamp housing. The proper lamps 
are Mazda-3 and Mazda-11, the first 
a flat-end bulb and the latter a round- 
bulb lamp. The lamp housing will in- 
dicate which lamp to supply. This 
caution applies particularly to the fol- 
lowing batteries: Beacon 312, Ever- 
ready Tungsten 791, and Niagara 722. 

Paste the table in your hat, and 
spring it on the dealer who says he 
doesn’t know what “Jones” battery to 
supply to replace an 11-44 “Smith” 
battery that has gone dead. 

The constant trend of the established 
flashlight business is toward simpli- 
fication—fewer types of batteries, 
cases and lamps and therefore easier 
merchandising for jobber and retailer. 
The types of flashlights that have 
given the best service are the ones 
that remain popular, and the freaks, 
like the fountain pen flashlight and the 
revolver flashlight, pass eventually 
into the discard. The heavy demand 
is now centered in the two and three 
cell flashlights, while the five-cell 
flashlight is waning in popularity. 

For a while, the demand for one and 
two-cell battery hand lanterns gained 
with an amazing swiftness which 
amounted almost to a craze or fad. 
These illuminants have undoubted 
merit, especially for the farmer, and 
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Heve THE DeateR Maker Ir Known To 


His Community Tuatr His Srore Is a 


FLASHLIGHT Repair Suop. Encovrace Deaters to Use tur Ars SupPLiep BY THE 


MANUFACTURERS. 





it is to be hoped and expected that the 
present demand will increase steadily. 

As for brand new wrinkles, there is 
the refillable dry battery, which has 
the possibility of overcoming one of 
the chief handicaps to flashlight sales, 
inherent with the comparatively short 
life of the standard flashlight battery. 

Then there is the small storage bat- 
tery, capable of being re-charged and 
thus overcoming the difficulty of short 
battery life. 

Finally, there is the hand-operated 
magneto flashlight. Two of French 
manufacture and one of German make 
are at present on the American mar- 
ket. In these contrivances, a hand-op- 
erated lever or pull chain actuates a 
gear train, whieh turns a small mag- 
neto. The chief objection to these 
lighting devices is that the amount of 
light varies with the speed with which 
the lever or chain is manually oper- 
ated. and furthermore, that even when 
operated at maximum speed, the 
amount of light developed is less than 
that of the ordinary vest-pocket flash- 
light. The magneto flashlight does, 
however, open up an entire new field 
of flashlight possibilities and chances 
for further unique developments. 

The truly big, constructive selling 
job in the flashlight is not so much to 
sell the flashlight as it is to keep it 
sold—getting people to use it every 
day, day in and day out, and getting 
them to keep the flashlight always in 
repair. 

The jobber’s salesman can help tre- 
mendously by getting this attitude 
across to the trade, and by suggesting 
ways and means which the dealer can 
employ to impress his customers that 
a dead flashlight can be made an asset 
and that his store is the place where 
the “dead” can be restored to life. 


Twenty-seven ladies contested for 
prizes on the putting green at Hot 
Springs. The first prize was won by 
Mrs. P. H. Stuckey, in 20; second by 
Mrs. P. S. Klees, in 22; third by Mrs. 
Christ Litscher, in 23; fourth by Mrs. 
M. T. Vanderbosch in 24, and fifth 
by Mrs. A. S. Merrill in 25. Six were 
tied for fifth place with 25, but Mrs. 
Merrill won on the play-off of the 
first hole in two. 
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BRUNT 


Highest Quality 


PORCELAIN 


KNOBS 
TUBES 
CLEATS 
AND 
SPECIALTIES 




















BRUNT PORCELAIN COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





OFFICES 
1827 Republic Bldg. 1123 Broadway 


Chicago New York City 




















How I Gauge the P. A. 
(Continued from page 5+) 


very limited, cheap prices look good 
to him. No use to talk quality, 
absorbs about one-quarter of your in- 
formation, sports and good times in- 
terest him more. He would rather go 
to the ball game than consummate a 
fine purchase. He sets the salesman to 
thinking (if a wise one): “Wonder 
who picked this one for a p. a., guess 
I had best go slow, wonder how they 
paid that last bill?” He is certainly 
some more overhead. His cancela- 
tions and returns correspond with his 
errors of judgment which are many. 
All in all, all a salesman asks is a 
Square Deal. Like the poor newsboy, 
he soon learns to care for himself. He 
is the pioneer of business, blazing 
new trails every day, jumping from 
town to town on all kinds of trains, in 
all kinds of weather, at all hours of 
the day and night, often mailing in or- 
ders at midnight, away from home 
days, often weeks and sometimes 
months at a time. Through his ef- 
forts railroads are supported (though 
they soak him on rates and excess bag- 
gage). I wonder how many stop to 
think that these long strings of freight 
that come pounding along through 
every town were the result mostly 
of his efforts. Banks are depending 
on him, factories hum; crowded 
street cars take men and women to 
complete his work: he supports big 
hotels (though they haven’t a scruple 
on crowding him or his room and 
meal ticket). Just where would all 
this vast business structure be if the 
brotherhood as a whole should declare 
a strike against any of these imposi- 
tions? 

Why isn’t he the main power plant 
in business? One minute he meets a 
gentleman, the next a bear, then a 
fox or a weasel, then a lamb, then a 
bulldog and he is supposed to keep 
on smiling, well-balanced and alert. 
All he asks or expects is a Square 
Deal. One thing of late years that 
has impressed him more than anything 
els is the lowering of the moral tone 
in business, particularly cancelations 
by reputable business houses. | 

Another fault noticeable in many 
p. a.’s is that they don’t keep in close 
enough touch with the sales manager. 
Wants the boy to keep tabs on results. 
The one feeds the furnace, the other 
keeps up steam. They both should 
have their eyes on the gauge continu- 
ally. 
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ed three SP ty pes of T&B 
Conduit Bodies withiGouplings, and a small assort- 
ment of Covers. 


with T & B Conduit 
Exposed Wiring can 

Wiremen-becausges s of T & BConduit 
Bodies with Couplings all that is needed 
for Junctions, Taps, or 3 we such work, or to 
branch lines in any dir@a AMeepunt whatever stan- 
dard wiring device ma n the installation. 

Couplings used : nduit Bodies are so 
designed that you ca ve duit Body without 
disturbing the Condugé pw the Coupling. 

Dealers—because ‘ Mat Bodies simplify 
their stock problem. > 

A Dealer with t T & B Conduit 
Bodies, Connectors arm ces ms shelves can fill 
every demand of acustolg i 
to be used for any purpos 
Conduit Exposed Wiring Agassi 

T & B Conduit Bodggdtérers gees line for live Dealers, 
if you have not put in aja <a m, you are missing a 
fine chance to make mo 


Wire or write for parli® , or our nearest agent. 
AGENTS 


H=BoSQUIRES> COMPAN 
A Pee San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seat 
LYMAN C. REED c. S. BROWARD DOHERTY-HAFNE OMPANY 


New Orleans Auanta Chicago ~ 
eS gy as RL a SS aa ; ra 
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EVERYTHING IN IRONS 


There’s a Dover for Every Ironing Need 
The Three Big Seilers Illustrated Below 


We Make 
A Pattern for Every 
Purse—From the best, 
to the iron made to 
meet a price. Home, 
laundry, tailoring shop. 
An iron for every pos- 


sible customer. 


c&BSTO 


ELECTRIC IRON 


No. 6'2 A-BEST-O WITH AUTO- 


MATIC HEAT CONTROL 


The beautiful blue-steel finish 
of the Dover ironing surface 
always remains smooth. It 
cannot blister, chip or scale 
off. There is no _ foreign 
metal coating—simply the 
iron itself, Equal distribution 
of heat assured by famous 
VEA Heating Element. 


No. 4 DOMANCO (Non-Licensed) 






Other Patterns 


32-Volt (farm _light- 
ing), Tourist (314- 
pound), and Pressing 
(9- and _ 12-pound) 
Irons; Tailor Gooses, 
15-, 18-, 21- and 24- 
pound. Regular Volt- 
ages — 105-115, 120- 
130, 210-230, 230-250. 


The iron found in the dealer’s 
own home—the  salesman’s 
own home. Why?  Confi- 
dence plus the wonderful ther- 
mostatic control—which has 


been successfully applied only 
to the A-Best-O. 


The heating current is auto- 
matically admitted and shut 
off. The iron is never too hot 
or too cold, The black thumb 
screw does the trick—turning 
to the right gives more heat 
—to the left less. 





The life of all Dover irons lies 
in the famous VEA Heating 
Element. This element does 
not burn out because it is built 
on the right principle, The re- 
sistance wire is embedded and 
hermetically sealed in a spe- 
cial refractory composition in 
the base of the iron. 


Write for information on other paiterns 


THE DOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dover, Ohio 

















What is the Answer to “Are 
Jobbers on Test’? 


By Ray Riggs 
Smith-Perry Electric Co. 

AY J. Keith, in the April Number 
J of ‘Tue JosBBer’s SALESMAN, under 
the title of “Jobbers On Test,” senses 
a situation upon which we have all 
argued much and agreed little. 

The jobber’s salesman is warned 
that . . . “Unless the jobbers can or- 
ganize into specialty selling forma- 
tions which equal in efficiency those 
organizations which the manufactur- 
ers can throw into the field, more 
lines are going to be lost to the job- 
bers.” This year he grants us in which 
to make good. “Otherwise, jobbers 
will have to fall by the wayside,” he 
concludes. 

In my opinion the jobber’s sales- 
man does keenly appreciate the ser- 
iousness of the “specialty” situation. 
His dealers are putting it right up 
to his teeth as often as his presence 
permits, and his house, as often as 
they get his route sheet, are injecting 
it from the rear. 

The truth of the matter is, that we 
fellows in the field of hostilities have 
discovered that staple supplies and 
empiric specialties are conflicting lines. 
Hence some of us have often and loud- 
ly proclaimed that any sort of an ap- 
pliance or device which is sold to the 
user without the addition of material 
or labor, is no more a proper part of 
a true supply jobber’s catalog than 
fly-traps are that of a wholesale 
grocer’s. 

Yet we can understand why the 
grocer sells vermin traps and insect 
powers-profits. The profits from such 
items are real instead of apparent; for 
he does not instruct his regular sales- 
man when next in Such-and-Such to 
get in touch with our customer there 
and go out with him to the home of 
Mrs. So-and-So and carefully show 
her how to set our Al Trap, or where 
best to squirt our Sure-Shot Cock- 
roach Exterminator. Hardly so. 

Still supply salesmen have been in- 
structed to say such things as :—‘“‘Now 
Mr. A you doubtless realize that the 
most important thing to keep stead- 
fastly in mind, in the selection of the 
line of specialties that will make you 
the most money, is the line that has 
been best established by advertising.” 
—We have all heard stories with this 
little tale. 

Herein lies the weakness of the 
whole electrical specialty game. Each 
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WHEN you sell a 
dealer the Pre- 
mier you receive | 
notonlyprofitffom Ss 
thesalebut prestige — 
that comes from 
handling the first 
\\ =< Geonend . 
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WRITE TO SALES \ 7 
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FULL INFORMATION 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Premier Service Stations in Principal Cities 








Exclusive Canadian Distributors; 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 
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“GLAD TO SEE YOU!” 


T sure makes a fellow feel good to get a hearty 
| welcome when he calls on a prospect and 
“Glad to see you” is what your dealer will 


say to you when you call after you've sold him 


Weeks Electric Ranges 
and Cookerettes 


Your dealers are glad because Weeks Ranges 
have so many good selling points they give 
him a quick turnover on his money. They cost 
but little to operate, are durable, good looking, 
made of solid cast iron highly polished and 
nickel plated. They have white onyx panels 


and zincplated linings. 


Their customers are pleased because Weeks 
Ranges require practically no servicing and take 
the guesswork out of cooking by positive scien- 
tific cookery. Radioductor and the mercury 


thermometer and cooking chart assure that. 


What’s Radioductor ? Write Us. 
We'll tell you how it will boost your sales. 








No. 102—two hole hot plate 
for lighting circuits 


H. G. Weeks Mfg. Company 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








device depends for its preference too 
much upon the strength and support 
of established advertising. As a re- 
sult the advertising becomes the basis 
of demand rather than the merit of the 
product. 

Too infernally much has been done 
in the way of selling specialties and 
too little done to make them come up 
with the claims of the ad writer. 

But the upshot of the whole thing 
is that if 99 makers of a certain 
specialty, meritorious or just highly 
advertised, require as many outlets at 
each units of distribution, then it’s up 
to them to get in the game with “those 
highly efficient organizations” of theirs 
and procure the desired outlets. 

In that event the prediction made 
about the jobbers will apply equally 
well to the manufacturers themselves. 

Come on in Mr. Maker and meet 
what you have made. You may not 
recognize it if it’s been in service a 
while but the name-plates wear well. 

You have the right idea. Eliminate 
the channels of buck-passing and 
stand up to the real cost of servicing 
some of your abortions of industry and 
share the work of making your users 
like your stuff and finish paying for 
it at the same time. The quicker you 
get on the job the sooner you'll begin 
to learn more about making and main- 
taining and less about advertising 
and selling. 























Lee Farmer of the Beardslee Chandelier 
Mfg. Co. and P. B. Tipfer of the National 
Stamping Co., New York City, set out to 
climb a mountain, the bottom of which 
can be seen in the background. When 
about half way up, however, it was unani- 
mously decided that it is much easier to 
make fixtures than to climb mountains and 
it was called a good day’s work. 
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-HUBBELL Signalite 


one of the big easy sellers 


in the HUBBELL TeTapTen 


USED in place of the ordinary 

cap on the flexible cord, this 
Hubbell Signalite shines as long 
as the iron is being heated, and 
prevents accident. 


The Hubbell Signalite is only 
one of the big easy sellers in the 
Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten. We have 


The 


It is opening up 


Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten is selling 


more than one device to each customer. 


of electrical appliances. 
cial sales literature. 

















taken ten of our handiest devices, 
specialties which can be used in 
every home, and have given each 
a distinctive, easily remembered 
name. We have packed each one 
in a handsome four-color carton, 
and shipped the set, comprising 
thirty pieces in all, in a striking 
four-color display container. 



























































new fields for the sale 
Ask for spe- 









































_ 
tin All standard Peet - Caps 
Zz Fit HUBBELL TeTaps 
Pull Twin | Triplex | Twin Cord Signalite | 
Socket Plug] TeCap | TeXap | Te Plug |Connector 
: 4+ 
j aes 
3190 6700 5735 6289 

















































HARVEY 


ELECTRICAL 


BRIDGEPORT 


NEW YORK 









BBELL 


SPECIALTIES 


CONN, U.S.A. 


TENCE: TN EINER 


2148-U 


CHICACO 
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CLAIMS vs. PROOF 


Claims Mean Noithing— 
Proof Shows Up the Truth 


To Friend Salesman: 


In your line, most of the Blow Torches 
you sell your customers are for their own 
use, not for resale. This gives you a chance 
to find out whether your customer has had 
satisfactory results from the Blow Torches 
he has been using, or feels that ALL Blow 
Torches are an aggravation and a nuisance. 


THE TURNER BRASS WORKS wants 
every man who is “sore” on the Blow Torch 


subject, to try a TURNER NEW LINE 
BLOW TORCH, and PROVE to himself on a 
that there is ONE torch on the market which Baffle in the Burner- 


Tube. TURNER 


really does everything he has a right to ex- PATENT. 


pect of it. 


Never mind what we claim for it,—prove by actual trial that 
Blow Torch satisfaction IS possible, with a TURNER NEW 


LINE TORCH. 








i. 
2 
3. 
‘“‘The same Patented Fea- 
tures in all Turner Blow 4 
Torches. Various sizes and Ps 
Prices.”’ 


5. Lightness and Convenience. 


The Reasons. 
The Baffle. 
Perfect generation of gasoline 
or kerosene without adjust- 
ment. 
The Separate Adjusting 
Needle. 
No danger of enlarging fuel 
orifice. No corrosion. 
The Flared Tube Air Intake. 
Correct air mixture automatic- 
ally proportioned. 
The Burner Body Without 
Holes. 
Prevents wind from cooling 
the flame. 


Continuous use possible without tiring operator. 


6. Standardization and Interchangeability. 


All Torches use same parts 


(except burners). 


Your customer ’s trial of a TURNER NEW LINE BLOW 
TORCH will be profitable to him,Eto you and to us. 


The Turner Brass Works 


Sycamore, IlIlinois 





Half a Century in the Business 





Largest Manufacturers in the World of Blow-Torches and Plumbers’ 
Furnaces 


We also manufacture Brazing Forges, Lead Burning Outfits, Oxy-Acetylene Weld- 
ing Apparatus, Builders’ Hardware Specialties, such as Kick  Seekee Push ry 
te., 


Pull Plates, Brass Thresholds, Door and 


Window Guards, Brass Railings, e 


and the highest grade of Cast Bronze Name Plates. 








Winning the Trade 
By J. B. Dillon 


ASSING the up-to-date Lewis 

Dry Goods Department store in 
Denver, Colo., I noticed one of its 
large show windows was fitted up with 
rich furniture, a blue velvet carpet, 
and tasty furnishings. In fact the 
selection was such as a_ fastidious 
millionairess would want for her 
living room. The centre table held 
some rare bound volumes between 
handsome book marks. 

So goregeous was the window that 
I had failed up to now to notice a 
young lady bearing a broad smile, 
sitting in a rocker, wearing a gingham 
dress. I thought perhaps the servant 
girl was playing “lady” while the 
Mistress was out giving her Pekinese 
his daily walk, and alongside of the 
smiling lady I observed an electric 
vacuum cleaner. 

Why, of course, it was the mistress 
herself proud and happy that she 
could have such a beautiful home and 
all things bright and shiny because 
with her vacuum cleaner there was 
no dust raised when sweeping the car- 
pet, and no servant required. To 
show her faith in the vacuum cleaner 








and how easy it is to operate, she 
gave an imitation of a snow storm 
by scattering tiny bits of paper all 
over the lovely carpet and then rising 
gracefully she grasped the cleaner 
and with each movement the debris 
vanished like hot cakes before the 
hungry hordes at the breakfast table. 

When the last shred had disap- 
peared she took a volume from the 
table, smiled her sweetest at the crowd 
that was watching her so intently, 
reseated herself as if reading and pro- 


| claimed by her actions that “its dead 


easy when you have the right tools.”’ 

Lewis will permit a 10-day free 
trial, and, even though it is a first 
class store in every respect, the trade 
being that of cash accounts, he will 
sell these machines on time payments 
and none need be without because 
they have not the ready cash. 

Listening to the comments of praise 
by the ladies in the audience, Lewis’ 
idea of demonstrating the articles has 
certainly won a lot of sales, many of 
the ladies concurring in this state- 
ment: ‘“Isn’t it a dear, I must get 
one!” 





At one time there were about ten 
different electric light central stations 





' in Philadelphia. 
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ON WITH THE DANCE— 


and on with your efforts to get new business; for in 
spite of pessimistic statements that “there isn’t any 
business” Babson says “‘in times of depression, business 
is still 80% of normal.’’ Certain lines of trade remain 
active. Places of amusement draw crowds and grow 
prosperous; soft drink parlors and restaurants are busy, 
while many other enterprises do a normal business. 
Hence, the jobber’s salesman whose sales have slumped 
should avoid inactive fields and double his efforts where 
business goes merrily on. 


The illustration above shows the reception room of 
the Roseland Dance Hall at Montreal, which is entirely 
lighted by Denzars. It is advertised as “Canada’s largest 
dance hall’’ and suggests a new field for Denzar installa- 
tions. The Perkins-Ladd Electric Co., Limited, of Mon- 
treal, Toronto, and Winnipeg, made the sale. What 
they have done other jobbing houses can do. There 
are plenty of prospects for commercial lighting units in 
this country as well as in Canada and Denzar is un- 
doubtedly the best commercial lighting unit to sell. 


ON WITH THE DANCE—let your enthusiasm be 


unconfined! 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


218 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Chandeliers For Every 
Lighting Requirement 














The opal 
reflector and 
diffusing bowl of 
Denzar produce an 
even intensity, without 
glare or distracting shad- 
ows, on both horizontal and 
vertical surfaces. 
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The Unit of Day Brightness 
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THE SALESMAN 
THE METER 
THE COMPANY 


We understand that there is a salesman in the 
employ of one of the electrical supply houses in 
this country who has such a keen scent for pros- 
pective business and who, through the proper use 
of philosophical psychology, has his customers 
sold on Duncan meters before he is half through 
with his oration. Two things combine in making 
this possible, to-wit: Ist, the salesman has some- 
thing to sell that is worth while—DUNCAN 
METERS; and, 2nd, it is the product of a concern 
that is well established, and whose record for 
taking care of its patrons is unquestioned—the 


DUNCAN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Duncan Electric Mfg. Co. 


La Fayette, Indiana 








What I Learned About Selling 
(Continued from page 8) 


see me. I buy from those fellows 
regularly too.” 

Well, what do the balance of those 
who visit you do about it? 

“Ask me if I’m in the market for 
anything. Leave a card. Tell me to 
call them up if I should want any- 
thing.” 

Do you ever call them up? 

“Never,” he replied. But I’d be 
mighty glad to have some of those 
card-droppers turn salesman once in 
a while and sell me something. That 
would be to my advantage.” 

How is that? 

“Well, when a contractor turns 
from one jobber to another it’s be- 
cause he sees some advantage to him- 
self in doing so. So the more sales- 
men who break through and get orders 
from me, the more my business is 
benefited, theoretically, at least. More 
power to them all, I say.” 

Just at that point, Mr. Walcott 
handed me one of his business cards 
and asked me to examine it. It bore 
merely his name, and the name, ad- 
dress and telephone number of the 
company. No title. 

“From the head of the house down,” 
he said, “no one about here makes use 
of any title on his business cards. We 
don’t aim to use cards except where 
absolutely necessary. Square dealing 
and efficient service go further than 
cards in any line of business.” 





Report Shows Cost Increase 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 1920, 
the Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., 
17 Park Place, New York City, re- 
ports net profits of $153,041 after 
deduction of expenses and taxes, as 
compared with $709,910 for the pre- 
ceding year. Net sales in 1920 
amounted to $7,286,4 16, an increase 
over the preceding year of more than 
$300,000, but the cost of sales in 1920 
was 5,608,475, or $550,000 more 
than in 1919. Expenses and taxes in 
1920 increased so much that the re- 
sulting net was comparatively low. 
Accounts receivable amounted — to 
$754,249, a decrease of about $160,- 
0060 from this item for 1919. Inven- 


tories have been placed at $2,767,375. 
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ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 


Two Exclusive Apex Features 


1. Inclined Nozzle 
2. Divided Nozzle 
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HE day of the old-fashioned jobbing estab- cost to all APEX jobbers for distribution to their 
lishment with its crew of traveling order- salesmen. 


takers is gone. [ven the wealthiest among If you are merely a peddler for a “storage 
them can survive only a little while longer. Big house” you can do much to reform and revitalize 
changes are taking place. its management and methods by yourself follow- 


Many of the oldest and largest jobbing con- ing the lead of those REAL Salesmen who have 
cerns have suddenly ceased to be mere ware- learned true Merchandising and successful Sales- 
houses and storage depots. The enterprise of manship—how to fight for business and get it. 


their REAL salesmen has transformed them into Steadily, week by week, the work of our job 
live, hustling and prosperous MERCHANDIS- bers and their salesmen is building bigger and 
ING organizations. bigger the already large army of APEX retail 


Interprise gained through a practical study of Distributors. And some of the most remarkable 
just such SALES HELPS and MERCHAN-. records are being made by new jobbing firms and 
DISING TRAINING as those provided without young salesman with no previous experience. 


If you are selling the APEX Electric Suction Cleaner you have no better specialty in your whole line for opening a real 
sales-canvass. Every dealer you approach is always ready to stop and talk about the APEX. Why? Because being 
already femiliar with the success of the APEX, its history and its prestige, he is eager to learn the reasons—all the facts 
about its design and construction. 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Company 


1067 East 152nd Street Cleveland, Ohio 
CANADIAN FACTORY: 
EXPORT OFFICE AND SHOW ROOM: Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company, Limited 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 102-104 Atlantic Avenue Toronto, Ontario 
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‘UNION’ FUSES 


ARE EASY TO SELL 


ION” 


“UNION 
RENEWABL 
NE c sTO 
roa paints steam 





They’re easy to sell because they give you real 
sales arguments to present to your prospect. 


You can cut out “glittering generalities” and 
talk actual facts and figures. You can prove to 
the most skeptical buyer that “Union” Fuses will 
save his money, labor and time. 


You can prove to him that “Union” Renewable 
Fuses will effect the greatest saving in fuse main- 
tenance costs. 


You can make the statement that “Union” 
Fuses will withstand more blowouts than any 
other renewable fuse on the market—and back up 
that statement by actual tests. 


You can point out to him the definite reasons 
why the “Union” will outlast other fuses—the 
special reinforcements at the ends, where heavy 
brass ferrules are both sc1ewed and riveted onto 
the outside of the casing; the strength, thickness 
and toughness of the casing itself; the fact that 
there is no violent explosion when the fuse blows, 
and other convincing factors in the lastingness of 
the “Union.” 


You can prove to him that the “Union,” because 
of its surprising simplicity of construction, can 
be more easily and quickly renewed than any 
other fuse—can show him how this point itself 
means a substantial saving in the cost of handling 
in these times of high wages. 


If this kind of a selling proposition sounds like 
business to you, the next logical step is to find out 
more about “Union” Fuses—Renewable and Non- 
Renewable. 


We have a booklet that tells the whole story. 
May we send it to you? 





The “UNION” saves 
more than ANY other 











Manufacturers of Switch 
Boxes, Cut-Outs, Fuse 
Plugs. Automobile Fuses, 
Renewable and Non-Renew- 
able Fuses. 


Chicago, New York 








Optimism Keynote of Con- 
vention 


(Continued from page 6) 


Romance of Niagara Power,” illustrat- 
ing his talk with motion pictures and 
stereoptican slides. .He graphically 
and in an interesting way portrayed 
the enormous potential possibilities of 
hydroelectric development at this, the 
world’s greatest center of production 
of hydroelectric energy. 


Friday was devoted to 
sessions of the association. 


executive 


A subject of paramount importance 
to the electrical industry as a whole, 
the new electrical “graft” ordinance 
which the city council of Chicago is 
trying to jam through was introduced 
by W. W. Low of the Electric Appli- 
ance Co. of Chicago, which he epi- 
tomized as the most vindictive, per- 
nicious thing that has ever been forced 
upon the industry or the public. He 
pointed out that it was not a local af- 
fair because of the fact that if the 
Chicago city council succeeded in 
passing this ordinance other cities, 
towns and hamlets would follow suit 
to the complete ruination of the elec- 
trical industry. Mr. Low urged that 
as many jobbers as possible be present 
in Chicago on June 2 at the public 
hearing to fight and defeat the mea- 
sure if possible. 


Among the important resolutions, 
recommendations, suggestions and de- 
cisions handed down by the various 
committees of the E. S. J. A. were 
those embodied in the report of the 
committee on methods and forms, em- 
ployed in the purchasing, receiving, 
shipping and charging departments. 
The following recommendations were 
presented and adopted by the jobbers: 

NET PRICES: Some manufactur- 
ers have intimated that the jobbers 
were not a unit in desiring the estab- 
lishment of net prices and the elimina- 
tion of the list and discount method of 
quoting and selling, in spite of the 
fact that the association is on record 
as having voted unanimously in favor 
of the adoption of such a policy by 
the manufacturers. 

In order that the trade might be 
convinced that the jobbers are prac- 
tically a unit on this proposition, a 
standing vote was taken and every 
member in attendance (with the ex- 
ception of two) voted in favor of re- 
questing the manufacturers to adopt 
net prices instead of list and discount 
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There are no conditions in first-class switch requirement 
and construction which are not fully met in Compro Cur- 
rent-Proof Switches. The fundamental features being the 
high degree of safety, interchangeable parts, simplicity of 
design, installation and operation. 


We manufacture all types of 
enclosed switches for all types 
of electrical circuits. 


How’s Compro? 


‘Sall Right 


The jobbers’ salesmen are 
being asked many questions 
these days and they are not 
sidestepping when any one 


asks: ‘*How’s Compro?”’ 


Compro Current-Proof 
Switches are “all right” and 
you can say that with the 
firm conviction that neither 
the house nor you will suffer 
for the endorsement. 


We know what Jobber Ser- 
vice Means and we mean 
what we say when we tell you 
that “‘Compro” stands for 
Complete Protection. 


Write for our proposition—it is 
unusually attractive 


The Wadsworth Electric Mfg. Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Covington, Ky. 


Branch Offices: 




















New York City 
30 Church St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
559 W. Monroe St. 


COMPRO 






Boston, Mass. 
176 Federal St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
422 First Avenue 






Current- 
Proof 


Switch 
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WANTED— 
A REAL 
SALESMAN 


for the position 
of Asst. 
Manager of the 


Sales 


BUSSMANN MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Buss Fuses 


Must be successful 
salesman of broad mer- 
chandising experience, ca- 
pable of meeting the big 
men of the industry, and 
well acquainted with a 
large number of electrical 


distributors and jobbers. 


The position calls for a 
big man and only high 
class men capable of get- 
ting big results will be 
considered. 


Write fully about 
yourself, what you 
have done, how broad 
your acquaintance ts 
and what salary you 


desire. 


Address: 
H. T. Bussmann, V. P. 
BUSSMANN MFG. CO. 


3819 No. 23rd St. 
ST. LOUIS 

















when quoting and selling. The two 
members not favoring this method are 
partially engaged in the hardware 
business. 

The subject of Prepayment of 
Freight where freight is allowed by 
manufacturers was given further con- 
sideration and the jobbers are unani- 
mously in favor of having the manu- 
facturers adopt this policy. 

The association unanimously adopted 
a recommendation that the manufac- 
turers issue price information on 
sheets of standard size, color and 
printing arrangement as_ specifically 
set forth below: 

a—That the size of the sheet should 

be 81x10 inches. 

b—That the color scheme be as fol- 
lows: 

Goldenrod—Cost to distributor. 

Russet—Cost to jobber. 

Light Blue—Cost to Contractor- 
dealer. 

Pink—Cost to customer. 











[ee ~ a 





P. B. Zimmerman, advertising manager 
of the National Lamp Works and _ presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Electric League, is 
just setting out to show up the manufac- 
turers in their golf tournament at the E. 
S. J. A. meeting. Paul is smiling over all 
the holes he is going to do in bogey. Be- 
sides playing golf, it is P. B.’s “little” 
job to see that every man, woman and 
child in the U. S. are familiar with 
Mazda lamps. 











If manufacturers do not differen- 
tiate between jobbers and distributors, 
the goldenrod sheet should be used. 
If manufacturers do not issue contrac- 
tor-dealer discounts, blue sheets are 
not required. If manufacturers do not 
issue consumers’ prices, pink sheets 
are not required. 


c—Due to the fact that many dif- 
ferent styles of binders are coming 
into use, it was unanimously voted that 
the association recommend to manu- 
facturers that their price information 
sheets be issued unpunched. 


d—It was further recommended 
that sheets as issued should have a 
binding margin of at least 11% inches, 
preferably 134 inches and that the 
margin on the other three edges of the 
sheet be 34 inch. 

It is understood that samples of 
the various colors adopted by the as- 
sociation will be distributed to manu- 
facturers in due course, but can be ob- 
tained in advance of general distribu- 
tion by making application to the as- 
sociation’s office at 165 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Unusual Entertainment 
Occupied Evenings 


The entertainment program was 
conspicuous for one novel feature—a 
“Cake Walk Contest,” the participants 
in which were negroes of local talent. 
This event was of especial interest to 
the Northerners. George A. Hughes, 
E. W. Rockafellow and M. H. Ayles- 
worth were the judges. They awarded 
a cake to the winning couple. 

Dancing occupied the greater por- 
tion of both evenings and on Thursday 
evening little Miss Clara Oblinger, 
daughter of Percy Oblinger of Indian- 
apolis favored those present with 
several classical dances. 

Card parties and putting contests 
were held for the ladies and separate 
golf tournaments for the jobbers and 
manufacturers. 

The electrical industry is pro- 
gressing in an unsuppressable way 
along a straight and clear path toward 
a great future. There was not a job- 
ber, who, after taking part in the 
deliberations and mingling with his 
fellowmen, was not glad to be as- 
sociated with it; and every man 
among them went away filled with a 
determination to accomplish bigger 
things and greater achievements to 
the glory of not only his own partic- 
ular association or field but the in- 
dustry as a whole. 
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Reduced Prices 
on BUSS 


Renewable Fuses 











The most advanced design 
of Renewable Fuses are now 
priced as low as other makes. 


All prices on BUSS Renewable Fuses 
are considerably reduced, effective 


May 16. 


Other types of BUSS Fuses having been reduced 
March 28, this announcement completes the re- 
adjustment of BUSS prices. 


BUSSMANN MEG. CO., - St. Louis, Mo. 


BUSS FUSES 


+ APPROVED IN ALL TYPES AND SIZES 8! 
= tyres LABELED 


ns: - 
oan 








Write immediately for new BUSS FUSE 


price-sheet 






3 ».————— 
“ELECTRICITY'’S SAFETY VALVE” MEANS ONLY BUSS FUSES. 
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The Straight Path 


¥: (Continued from page 13) 
prehend the state of mind of any 


manufacturer or officer of a manu- 
facturing concern, who was unable to 
grasp the immense possibilities of the 
jobbing interests for the expansion 
of manufacturing and the economical 
distribution of manufactured products. 

The very facts of manufacturing 
usually separate the manufacturer 
from the retailer and the consumer. 
The former must produce in great 
quantities in order to do it efficiently, 
and he must sell in great quantities 
for the same reason, whereas the re- 
tailer and the consumer always buy 
in small and smaller quantities. 

Most electrical devices are made by 
many different manufacturers. If 
each of these producers is to do his 
own jobbing he must have enough 
branch offices and salesmen to keep 
in close touch with the whole retail 
trade. His shipments in that event 
would be in very small quantities and 
it would be necessary both to employ 
such vast numbers of salesmen to 
solicit re-orders, and to maintain such 
vast quantities of supplies, that the 
mind shrinks from the figures which 
present themselves. 

There is an economic limit to the 
| supervising capacity of any given or- 
ganization and in every line of trade 
it has been shown by a multitude of 
examples Manufacturing, Warehouse- 
| ing and Merchandising are independ- 
_ ent businesses which require special 
aptitudes in the individuals who con- 
duct them. When separated in this 
way they act as checks on each other 
through the forces brought into play 
by individual initiative inspired by 
individual interests which results in 
a saving of losses throughout the 
| whole range of their activities. 

The warehousemen (that is the 
jobber) concentrates his attention on 
the quantity of his stock in order to 
be sure that it is seasonable, that it 
is enough, that it is not too much. He 
supervises and advises the purchases 
of the retailers. He must know the 
details concerning the character and 
business of every man on his books. 
In fact he must keep in personal touch 
with every phase of business relations 


The Winning Foursome 


| A group of mighty practical socket devices for 
| helping the dealer get over the idea of electrical 
conveniences. 

Top hole all the way. Packaged 
right, and the display material 
dresses up the counter and shelves. 


ANYLITE Extension Sockets 


For plugging in cord- 











connected conveniences 
without taking off the 
shade. Always handy. 
Always ready. Elimi- 
nates all danger from 
shocks. A wonderful 
help and a wonderful 





seller. 


— ANYLITE-TWIN Plug 


Makes a single socket do 
double duty. Built on a 
new principle, like a 
bridge. Won’t wear out. 
Light and strong. The 
outer insulation covers 
the big works inside. 





















The ANYLITE 


Electric Dimmer 










A_ beautiful and conveni- 
ent chain pull socket and 
electric lamp dimmer. 
Also regulates the speed 
of a small fan. For both 
direct and alternating current circuits. Takes “Uno 
Shade Holder.” 


ANYLITE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Paul W. Koch & Co., 19 S. Wells St., The Dominion Battery Co., Ltd., 





with his salesmen’s activities and with 
his customers throughout his entire 


Chicago, III. Mil & Trinity Sts., Toronto, Canada territory. 
A. Hall Berry, 71-73 a eed St. U. S. Electric Co., 710 Polk St., SNC ae . — > , 
New York, Pe nelle sendy Such matters as these are beyond 


| the administrative powers of any great 
manufacturer because it is impossible 





| : 
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to employ enough men to attend to 
them with the same certainty that is 
and must be given by a successful 
jobber, or as economically. 

So much for the jobber. 

Of course, there were other com- 
plications, such as the contractor- 
dealers. For a while the old-timers 
thought that they also must be regu- 
lated until even a blind man could see 
that the contractor-dealers intended 
to do their own regulating; not only 
intended to do it but actually were 
doing it. And so with the central sta- 
tions. 

We know today that all of these 
separate interests are fruits of the 
same garden. They have different 
names but they are nourished by the 
same earth, warmed by the same sun, 
fattened by the same fertilizers, 
blighted and smothered by the same 
enemies. 

It was a weary way before we knew 
this 


“As a rule, a man’s a fool 
When it’s hot he wants it cool 
When it’s cool he wan's it hot 
Always wanting what is not.” 


In conclusion, it seems to me that 
our path is straight before us and is 
marked plainly. There will always 
be some misunderstandings, some 
jealousies, and some problems to ex- 
plain, to pacify and to solve. But we 
know from experience, “The straight 
path” is the way of “Mutual Service,” 
—of “Live and Help Live,’—a mer- 
chandising business through the job- 
ber,—the business of permanency. 





Getting Behind Our Utilities 

“Getting Behind Our Utilities” is 
the title of an article by Arthur E. 
Allen, New York district manager for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and which was printed in the May 14 
issue of The Magazine of Wall Street. 
The article brought before numerous 
financiers and big business men of the 
country in a very transparent way the 
need for co-operation between the pub- 
lic and utility companies. The article 
also brings before its readers the need 
for additional capital in the public 
utility companies to complete neces- 
sary extensions, tells how the electri- 
cal industry is endeavoring to inform 
the public on the operation of utilities 
and the services they have to offer and 
in a broad way speaks of the future of 
electricity and its vital importance to 
this and future generations. 














An up-to-date installation in the assembly plant 
of a large automobile manufacturer 


Appleton Swivel Fixture 
Joints and Covers 


“Most up-to-date—Hangs Fixture Straight” 


To insure perfect alignment of reflectors, used extensively in majority of 
larger installations at the present time, we have designed special Outlet 
Box Covers equipped with a Swivel Fixture Joint or Hub for % inch and 
% inch conduit. In addition to these covers we also have designed a 
Unilet Swivel Fixture Joint and a Combination Hickey and Swivel Fixture 
Joint, illustrations of which will be found below. 


These Covers and Swivel Fixture Joints are far superior to the covers 
and fittings with stationary hubs. Flexibility of this fixture joint or hub 
prevents breaking of fixture at point of suspension and fixture will’ always 
hang plumb, even though it may be jarred through accident. This swivel 
fixture joint or hub allows fixture to swing through an angle of approxi- 
mately 15 degrees from the perpendicular. 


Reflector will always hang in the correct position, even though the 
Outlet Box or fitting be installed at a slight angle. This naturally makes 
for better lighting and greater efficiency all around. These fittings should 
have your careful consideration for all modern up-to-the-minute jobs. 

A complete listing of these Covers and Swivel Fixture Joints will be 
found in bulletin 8-B, copies of which will be sent on request. If you 
haven't a copy of our large catalog No. 8 and other bulletins same will 
also be sent upon request. Write today. 


Appleton Products Include: 
“Unilets,”” Outlet Boxes and Covers, Laundry 
Fittings, Locknuts and Bushings, Meter Ter- 

@ minal Fittings, Entrance Fittings, ‘‘Pagrip’’ 
Sy Metal Molding and Fittings, Conduit Clamps 
BU 


‘Sau and Hangers, also Switch Boxes. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 





General Offices and Factory: 
1708 Wellington Avenue at Paulina 


CHICAGO 
BRANCH OFFICEs: 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
55 Barclay Street 917 Pine Street 509 Mission Street 





Outiet Box Covers with Swivel 
Fixture Joint 
Outlet box covers with this fea- 











Unilet Swivel Fixture Joint 


Male threads can be fur- 
nished in % inch and % 
inch and the swivel fixture 
hub can be furnished for 
% inch or % inch Con- 
duit. 


ture, either for % inch or % inch 
conduit can be furnished for 3 
inch round or octagonal, 4 inch 


round or octagonal and 4 inch 


square boxes. 

This same cover can be fur- 
nished with a swivel fixture hub 
which will allow for fixture to 
swing through an angle of 45 
degrees from perpendicular. 


Combination Hickey and Swivel 
Fixture Joint 

This is practically the same as 
Unilet swivel fixture joint, except 
that it is for use in connection 
with Outlet boxes. In addition to 
swivel fixture joint feature, it has 
added feature of being hickey, 
thereby eliminating the use of an 
ordinary hickey. 
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™ Quality Hand Iron 
i. 


A new standard for quality in 
electric irons—something extraor- 


, 
,.@ é 
— 


Jobbers’ salesmen sell it freely in these times 
where they can sell no other electric iron. 
Dealers will be asking about the SUNBEAM. 


them. Folder with complete information wuilien on cacieent. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5618 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


Makers cf Quality Products for 30 Years 
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SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
_ Please enter my subscription to THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 


am enclosing $1.00 in full payment. 


Home Address 
City and State 
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Name of Company 
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Arthur J. Cole 


(Con inued from page 21) 


he awoke at the ranch house he had 
several ribs caved in, his arm broken 
and was generally turned inside out. 
| Art swears to this day that that dry 
land dive knocked out of him any t. b. 
that might have been left. 

At any rate, he returned to Ottawa 
three years after the time his demise 
was predicted, a well, sound and 
healthy man carrying to his old open- 
eyed friends hair-raising tales of life 
in the saddle. 

Art then finished his high school 
education and went to Chicago where 
he entered the Armour Institute of 
Technology. As he had no finances 
with which to provide himself with the 
little necessities of life, Art worked 
in a factory, while in high school, 
where he learned wood finishing. It 
was undoubtedly his intention at this 
time to follow in the footsteps of his 
father who, besides being a bobby, had 
been a cabinet maker and millwright. 

Like steps were necessary while in 
the Armour Institute but instead of 
“dolling up wood” he played the “‘dog- 
house” (base fiddle) in an orchestra 
and sang in church choirs and male 
quartets on Sundays and in the even- 
_ ings. Mr. Cole has the distinction of 
having sung in the same quartet as 
Homer Rodaheaver, the famous tenor. 

After two years of this the dean of 
the institute graciously (?) tendered 
Mr. Cole an invitation to leave with 
the farewell remark that as an engi- 
neer he made a good cowpuncher. 

“His education having been com- 
pleted” —rather abruptly but never- 
theless terminated—he procured a job 
es city collector for Shea, Smith & Co., 
paper manufacturers. While taking 
people’s money away from them, 
somebody put the bug in his ear that 
he ought to get into a big corporation 
where an ambitious fellow had plenty 
of chance. But his boss at the Shea, 
Smith company also heard of this tip 
| and as a consequence Art was told that 
| he could take an indefinite vacation. 

Mr. Cole took the tip, however, and 
was given a job with Swift & Co. sell- 
ing butter, eggs, cheese and_ fish 
around the south side in Chicago. 
Once again he was handed the blue 
envelope because, as his employers 
told him, “One can’t buy eggs for 23 
cents and sell them for 21 and still 
make money.” This is how Art “landed 
the order’ then, but he doesn’t advise 
salesmen to try this method. 
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THICKNESS: 
Old Style Catalog 





A Matter of Statistics 


Comparison for same amount of material listed: 





Covunn#|Uncr Catalog 





MAILING COSTS: 
Old Style Catalog 





Corunn|™|Uhur Catalog 





WASTED SPACE: 





Old Style Catalog 
Counn (| Unt Catalog 





COST PER CONTENTS: 
Old Style Catalog 








Coun (| Unrr Catalog 


The same number of items can be listed in the Covunn | Ut Catalog in 
abcut half the space required to list them in the Oid Style Catalog. 





This being so it will be seen that a thousand page old style catalog with 
its white waste space, disproportioned cuts and inefficient compilation 
can be reduced to practically five hundred pages by using the Corman (| nar 
Catalogs, which are efficiently compiled, have a minimum of waste space 
and cuts of a size in proportion to the page. 


The result is a light weight catalog, easy to handle and means lowered 
mailing costs. If you mail five thousand copies and the saving in postage 








amounts to but ten cents per copy, it means a clear saving of $500.00. 


Were this all you would gain by using the Conon Unt Catalogs you 
might hesitate to adopt them, but consider these facts: 


The Conon | Unrr Catalogs are easy to handle. 
They lie flat when opened. 
Pages are divided into columns. 


Column Compilation allows more items 
to a page. In this way more items can be 
shown in a given space. 


You may select your catalog by columns 
instead of pages and thus reduce the 
number of items in your catalog to those 
you want listed. 


Conumn (| Unrr Catalogs are made the Nationai 
Standard Size, 7/2x10% inch trimmed page, 
which is indorsed by the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, the Southern 
Supply Bureau, the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association and others. 

Thousands of pages are standing in type 
so that your catalog will be 70 per cent 
complete when you sign the contract. We 
use the best and most up-to-date methods 
to provide you with a rapid, efficient catalog 
service. 


Write for full and interesting particulars to the compilers and publishers 


Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co. 


Printers—Trade Catalog Publishers—Binders 


80 Lafayette Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Why NotSend For Your Copy? 


We're waiting to hear from all you salesmen and 
sales managers because we have a new Bulletin 
No. | which has lots of information that will help 
you get some good business. 


“Glass Insulators for Power Lines” 


is its name and it’s written so you can under- 
stand every word. It will give you a new line 


of attack and help you land some business in 
glass insulators up to 33,000 volts. 


Drop us aline. We'll send 
enough copies to go around 


Hemingray Glass Company 


Offices and Factories 
Muncie - Indiana 


Manufacturers of Glass Insulators since 1863 














Mr. Jobber’s Salesman:— 


We want to call your attention to the fact that some people 
are satisfied to hang cable or conduit with ordinary pipe 
straps. They will invariably use conduit, switchboxes and 
fittings of the best standard manufacture, but at the same time 
éverlook the importance of selecting proper hangers. 


The majority, however, realize the necessity of making the 
job uniform, both in construction and appearance and speci- 
fy MINERALLAC Cable and Conduit Hangers. 


Sizes 
from 3" to 2144" 


Galvanized, 
Japanned 


Standard Packages or Brass 





This line has been sold through the Jobber for many years, 
demand being at all times steady. We urge your considera- 
tion of this little specialty. 


MINERALLAC FLECTRIC COMPANY 


1045 Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 











“If at first, you don’t succeed try, 
try again.” Mr. Cole did. He obtained 
a job with Kohler Bros., manufactur- 
ing and contracting engineers, Chi- 
cago. Every mistake bears its lesson. 
Mr. Cole had learned his and at 
Kohler Bros. he found himself and 
made his start on the road to success. 

During his four years with this 
company Mr. Cole was made sales 
manager and handled in the course of 
his time with this firm many important 
engineering jobs, most notable of 
which was the electrical installation at 
the newspaper plant of the Pittsburgh 
Press. 

While with Kohler Bros. Mr. Cole 
had numerous dealings with the West- 
inghouse Lamp Co. and at this time 
was offered the opportunity of be- 
coming district sales manager at Chi- 
cago. 

He accepted. 

Shortly afterward, J. R. Lehmer of 


_ the J. R. Lehmer Company, the com- 


pany’s distributors in Omaha, died. 


| Being desirous of holding the Omaha 


district outlet and relationship, Mr. 
Cole persuaded Max McGraw, then 
head of the Interstate Electric & 


| Mfg. Co. of Sioux City, Ia., to pur- 
| chase the business of the ,Lehmer 
Company which was _ insolvent. 


Three years later Mr. Cole pur- 


| chased an interest in the consolidated 


Lehmer and_ Interstate companies 


| (which were combined under the new 
| name of The McGraw Co.) and took 


up his new duties in Omaha as vice- 
president and general sales manager. 

Since Mr. Cole became a member 
of the company it has grown by leaps 
and bounds until, even in the compa- 


| ratively short time Mr. Cole has been 


with the company, it has become one 
of the leading electrical supply houses 
of the West. : 

With Mr. Cole’s entrance into The 


| McGraw Co., Nebraska made an ex- 











' of the company 
‘ly the sales manager, which position 


ceedingly fortunate acquisition for he 
has come to be a power in electrical 
circles—and commercial circles in 
general—in the Missouri River val- 
ley. He is a born salesman and has 
sold not only his company but himself 
to the community and territory in 
which he lives. He is now a guiding 
factor in the progress of things elec- 
trical in the district radiating from 
Omaha. 

Mr. Cole believes that the officials 
and more particular- 





he holds—should keep in close touch 


' with the trade. For this reason he 


Al 
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Lighting is the easiest mer- 
handise to. sell—the best 
ioney-making staple in the 
electrical business. Ruild your 
business around lighting. 





Sell Lighting Today 


9 ” 

To Make Tomorrow’s Business Better 
Just now—when folks have been You ought to have a Foot-Candle 
hanging a little tighter to their Meter and the three booklets shown 
purses—you'll admit that it takes opposite because they take the hard 















push to bring profit. kinks out of the selling job. The 









“Agreed,” you say, “but what esate 
8 : ‘ Meter measures lighting where the f 
shall we push? Must we choose be- tea Ciliates Madd 
. . . W “ ; »S 
tween this line that gives small a a umination Vesign } 






~ . ” © oc , m -* 
profits and large volume, and this Data” enables you to plan lighting 


other that affords attractive profit, for stores, factories and offices 
but fewer sales?” Not at all!. For ‘What an Industrial Lighting Sales- 
there is an easy way out—a neces- man Should Know” is a_ handy 
sity that combines volume with pocket book, and “The Great Dis- 
substantial profit—yet requires no covery” is a clincher to leave with 












investment. In a word—LIGHT- the prospect. Ask for these book- 
ING! lets when you order your Foot- 
Lighting is the logical line around Candle Meter. National Lamp 





which to build your 1921 business Works of General Electric Com- 
the line to stick to and the line to. pany, 165 Nela Park, Cleveland, 
push. Ohio. 











Each of these labels represents a Sales Division equipped to give 
a complete lighting service 


NATIONAL 
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Big Profits! 





























Here, you live-wire salesmen, 
is a chance to increase the 
profits of your house—and 
your own. Quick sales and 
Big Profits result if you will 
get behind 


Gale’s Commutator Compound 


om. GALES Sh 
9 COMMUTATOR COMPOUND. 


(ORE CTO Ns SPOR Use 








Thousands of your customers 
use compound. Why not sell 
them the best? Why don't 
you make the profit that some 
one is going to pick up? 


Gale’s Commutator Com- 
pound is not only the oldest, 
but it is pronounced the best 
on the market. It has been 
used all over the world for 
more than 30 years. It’s the 
easiest thing to sell—the eas- 
iest and quickest money 
maker. If you are one of the 
few not acquainted with 
Gale's, let’s send you free 
samples and the selling dope. 


K. McLENNAN & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


1751 W. 35th St. : Chicago 


QUICK SALES 








Hi 


i 


mh 
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spends much of his time around the 
territory. Many is the time he has 
gone out on an unsually difficult job 
and helped his salesman “tip sales” 
amounting to many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

A. J. Cole wins out everywhere 
principally through the force of his 
own personality. He has most cer- 
tainly proved out the theory that per- 
sonality, magnetism and neat appear- 
ance has much to do in affecting a sale. 
He tries to set an example for his 
men in his own actions and the kindly 
word that each man has for him speaks 
well for the example he has set. 

In discussing this subject Mr. Cole 
says: “I should say that to make a 
success as a jobber’s salesman—or 
any other kind of salesman—a man 
must have a neat and prosperous, but 
not gaudy, appearance. He must have 
a thorough knowledge of his line, 
should be energetic, aggressive and 
ambitious, and should have no idiot- 
isms either in dress or manner. 

“He should bear in mind at all 
times that, as far as a large percent- 
age of the customers in the territory 
are concerned, he is the house, and 
should conduct himself accordingly. 

“He should not lose sight of the 
fact that a sale is not complete until 
the money is paid, and should not only 
protect his house in the manner of 
giving them full and complete in- 
formation at the time the order is 
taken, but should assume more than 
a passing interest in the responsibility 
for seeing the collection is made with- 
out friction. 

“He should keep his house thor- 
oughly informed at all times as to 
where he expects to be far enough 
ahead so that the house may commu- 
nicate with him in case of necessity. 

“He should conscientiously — en- 
deavor to carry out at all times the 
rules and regulations laid down by 
his manager, even though these rules 
may at times seem unnecessary and 
difficult to abide by. 

“The salesman would do well to 
bear in mind that a large amount of 
money is wasted by the house each 
vear because the customer failed to 
give the proper description of the ma- 
terial that he ordered. He should con- 
stitute himself as a committee of one 
to not only help impress the customer 
with the necessity of making the orders 
clear, but should show by his example 
when entering an order for the cus- 
temer just how accurate and pains- 














REG.U S PAT OFF 


Electrician’s 


333% Easier 
Boring Than 
Any Other Bits 


EASIER BORING 
because they are de- 
veloped on an en- 
tirely new principle. 
The worm of the bit 
is constructed to take 
hold quickly and 
strongly—pulls itself 
in tractor fashion. 


NO PUSHIN G 
just turn ‘the brace 
and it pulls itself 
through. Bores with 
or against the grain 
in any kind of wood. 
No clogging or 
splintering. 


The bit electricians 
prefer because it 
makes for rapid and 
easy boring in beams, 
rafters and_hard- 
wood. 


Made with double 
twist worm, single 
twist rapid boring 
thread. Sizes 10, 11 
and 12/16ths. Style 
No. 2403. Prompt 
deliveries available. 





Better send for liter- 
ature and trade prices 
on the full line of 
“Red Devil” Bits. 





SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Red Devil’”’ 
Electrical Hand Tools 


266 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











taking he is so that this may impress 
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Mark Well 
The ‘Klein’? Mark— 





Sixty-four years of manufacturing experi- 
ence and design are back of the Klein trade- 
mark—look for it on the tools you buy. 


On a Klein Plier, it means that it has been 
hammer forged from the finest of special bar 
steel—that every precaution has been taken to 
give the knives just the correct temper—that 
designing and redesigning has given that curve 
to the handles which makes them “‘sit’’ so com- 
fortably in the hand—that each process of its 
manufacture has been subject to the most rigid 
inspection—and that it is a man’s tool for a 
Splicing Clamps a man-sized job! 


raid Twisters 

ers 2 ; ilies P ° 

Tool Belts . * Equip your gangs with sturdy, dependable 
e a il F « . . . 

Lag ScrewWrenches | | tools—buy Klein Pliers. 

Wire Grips oe 


ree irimmers aa ; N f ads th ing t t 
TI | oF . ; . re ing te our ‘ mers. 
Tool Baes b> es ; This is No. 4 of a series of ads that are going to your customer 


Charcoa ow 5 We are following these ads up with direct-bv-mail matter. If 
‘Staysalite ti . ge there is a hard customer on your list, write us and we will gladly 
4 a : send you direct-by-mail matter for your own use let’s go! 
STE 


Mathias & Sons 
Chicago. | Chicago. III.U.S.A.| U.S.A. 
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“AMERICAN BRAND” 


WEATHERPROOF WIRE AND CABLES ff 
HAS NO EQUAL 


“AMERICAN 
BRAND” 


Weatherproof and 
Bare Copper Wire 
and Cables 


V 


‘TEST 


The supreme test of any 
wire is the load it carries 
and the length of its ser- 


“AME RICAN 


vice. 
BRAND” Weatherproof 
Wire has met this test 


and its reliability is un- 
questioned. It stands 
upon its record of past 
performance. 


You need not fear to 
make a comparative test 
of “AMERICAN 


BRAND” Weatherproof 
Wire, against any other 
brand of wire on the mar- 
ket. The more severe the 
test the sooner you will 
realize its intrinsic value. 


Jobbers’ salesmen should 
send for samples of “Amer- 
ican Brand” wires and con- 
vince themselves. 


American Insulated 


Wire & Cable Co. 


CHICAGO 











“AMERICAN BRAND® 
8 WEATHERPROOF WIRE AND CABLES /f 





HAS NO EQUAL 











the customer with the need of taking 
the same care in ordering when the 
salesman is not present.” 

Mr. Cole’s own success as a sales- 
man (notwithstanding his early ex- 
perience at “peddling fish, eggs, etc.’’) 
is clearly indicative of the fact that 
he practices what he preaches and that 
his reasoning is sound. 

He is always active (and one of the 
foremost) in every movement, associa- 
tion or club of which he becomes a 
part. He is a member of the Masonic 
Fraternity, Omaha Chamber of Com- 
erce, Omaha Automobile Club, Happy 
Hollow Golf Club, Lakoma Country 
Club, Omaha Athletic Club, Omaha 
Ak-Sar-Ben, Adve rtising-Selling 
League of Omaha and is vice-presi- 
dent of the Omaha Chapter of the In- 
ternational Sales Managers Associa- 
tion. 

That his ability as a leader and a 
commercial expert and executive is 
recognized by his fellow jobbers is 
manifested in the fact that at the con- 
vention of Westinghouse agent-job- 
bers, held at Hot Springs, Va., last 
month, he was elected president of 
their association. He is always out- 
spoken and frank in his opinions and 
they are always accepted with their 
full significance. 

Aside from Mr. Cole’s many accom- 
plishments in the business world he 
is still somewhat of a sportsman. At 
the Omaha Athletic Club he gets 
around at volley ball, swimming and 
other sports with the agility of a man 
50 pounds less copiously built. 

While with Shea, Smith & Co., Mr. 


‘a member. 


Cole married Miss Grace Merrifield of 
Ottawa, IIl., in spite of the fact that 
at the time he was earning but $11 a 
week. ‘“‘Where there is a will (and 
love) there is a way’’—the old saying 
goes. A. J. Cole had both and he 
found a way. Now a little daughter of 
12 and a son of eight years occupy a 
big spot in daddy’s heart. And little 
John Cole bids fair, even at this early 
age to follow in his father’s footsteps. 

A. J. Cole is one of these big fel- 
lows who has a soft spot as big as his 
own corporeal frame. He _ enjoys 
music above all things and there is in- 
herent in him a keen sense of appre- 
ciation for all the finer things in life. 

All in all A. J. Cole is, as much as 
a human being can be, a composite of 
the successful executive and salesman. 
He is a self-made man both physical- 
ly and mentally and a concrete ex- 
ample of what a jobber’s salesman or 
any ambitious young man can make of 
himself if he has a will to win. Like 
our beloved and deceased ex-president, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Cole had the 
force of will, grit, courage, desire of 
life and tenacity of purpose that en- 
abled him to overcome a great phys- 
ical handicap and become a leader in 
his calling. . 

* * * 


Make It 100 Per Cent 


There has been a 50 per cent re- 
duction in jobbers’ and contractors’ 
dues in the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment. Every jobber should be 
Why not make it 100 per 
cent? 

















Here’s where the jobbers counted up their 74’s and 75’s (?) after playing their 18 


holes of golf. 


It looks as though H. E. 


Rasmussen of the Indianapolis Electric 


Supply Co. (with the coat under his arm) is “panning” somebody for sticking a few 


more strokes on his score than really ought to be there. 


And Frank Bernardin of 


the B-R Electric Co. (in the fancy sox) is seeing to it that nobody puts anything 


over on him. 





E. Donald Tolles (in the straw hat) is “giving a look,” too. 
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' i ‘HE Josser’s SALESMAN is the only 
_* publication devoted exclusively to the 
jobber’s salesman—it is your publication. 


_ It is a clearing house, for the exchang- 
ing of ideas and selling helps between 
salesmen. 


We think this live, snappy, interesting, 
helpful magazine is worth $1.00 of any- 
body’s money—don’t youP 


Send your answer on the coupon below. 


FrRADANNMNASVMNNVNSNsVSsVssAsSsSssSsSVSsVsSEssSsssssesesesesessessssssessesesVsessssy 
6-21 
SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 
THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN, 
53 West Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please enter my subscription to THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 
for one year. I am enclosing $1.00 in full payment. (Canadian 
Rate, $2.00.) 


DT, SET BASE ss Bek ALOR) Cee MER eee DL ee ieee? Ne? ee Etre eS eee Te SORT Be OR are 
[Rees cea ore Oe ante aeeae ae sea A Canes, rote 
Ci cid Si ON iene 
Name of Company ™.....-.......... 


Position ............ tee eee Fn ee ae Te 


BWBBWBWeeeeeeeeeeeBBBBBnBuB 
SRBeBeeBeeeaeeQaeae aR ERSE EEE EES 
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MANUFACTURERS 


NEWS 























Sipney T. Beatie, who for many 
years identified with the 
electrical industry in promotional and 


has been 


educational work, having traveled the 
entire United States lecturing to sales 
forces on salesmanship and merchan- 
dising, has been appointed manager of 
R. Williamson & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
one of the country’s foremost manu- 
facturers of electrical residence and 
Mr. Beatie will 
have particular charge of distribution, 


commercial fixtures. 


including sales and advertising. He 
has a broad plan of action mapped 
out and hopes to cement more closely 
than ever before the relations between 
his company and the electrical supply 
Beatie is peculiarly 
qualified for his work and it is ex- 
pected he will do much toward helping 
not only his own firm but the fixture 


jobbers. Mr. 


branch of the industry in general in 
reaching their millenium and bringing 
about a better understanding of mu- 
tual interests. 


THe Rosert Finptay Manurac- 
TURING Co., Inc. with offices and show- 
rooms at 224 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, factory located at 100-102 Lex- 
ington avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., an- 
nounces the appointment of David 
C. Rosetahl, as their general sales 
manager to take effect June 1, 1921. 
Mr. Rosetahl was formerly associated 
with the B. & K. Manufacturing Co., 
of New Haven, Conn., in the capa- 
city of general sales manager of the 
portable lamp department. Mr. Rose- 
tahl has been identified with the elec- 
trical fixture and portable lamp trade 
for the past 12 years, having repre- 
sented such well known concerns as 
the Samson Bronze Co., J. B. McCoy 
Co., and Sterling Bronze Co., of New 
York City. 
trade, and should be a valuable ad- 


He is well known in the 


junct to this rapidly growing concern. 


Warren M. Hem, formerly of W. 
N. Matthews & Bro., has been made 
district manager of Hubbard & Co., 
with headquarters in New York City. 
He will take care of New York state 


as far up as Syracuse; Pennsylvania 


to Altoona; Maryland, New Jersey, 
New England 
Norman, 


Delaware and_ the 
states. He succeeds F. E. 
who has been transferred to the Pitts- 


burgh engineering department. 


CataLoc No, 23, recently published 
by the Benjamin Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, covers the latest listings of 
electrical materials and 
entire line of electrical 


Benjamin 
shows the 
goods manufactured by this company. 
Some re-groupings of material have 


been affected to facilitate its con- 











William G. Yates, formerly general man- 
ager of The Adams-Bagnall Electric Com- 
pany, and for over fifteen years con- 
nected with electrical jobbing and manu- 
facturing concerns in the middle west, has 
organized The William G. Yates Company 
of Cleveland to manufacture a new, light, 
hundred-dollar household ironing machine 
which will be known as the Cottage Ironer. 





veniences as a reference book. For 
wiring devices, specialties 
been 


instance, 
and attachment have 


grouped in Section A which is re- 


plugs 


divided for purposes of pricing into 
Schedules 1, 3, 9H, 9S and 9X. Some 
list prices have been advanced over 
those given in other issues and was 
done in response to repeated requests 
on the part of electrical contractors 
and dealers throughout the country 
that be eliminated “plus list’? wherever 
possible. Materials listed in former 
Benjamin catalogs and bulletins, says 
the Benjamin company, and not ap- 





pearing in Catalog No. 23, may be 
considered obsolete. 


There are many 
new and interesting features shown 
in the book, additions to Benjamin 
material, the completion of the at- 
tachment plug line, special railway 
units, heavy duty gas and vapor proof 
units, the Ben-ox line of interchange- 
able fittings and others. Prices in 
this catalog are said to be in effect on 
and after May 16, 1921. 


Pass & Seymour, INc., announces 
that L. L. Parkinson has been ap- 
pointed Chicago district sales man- 
ager to succeed William Hall, Jr. 
Mr. Parkinson brings with him a 
wide electrical experience, having been 
with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company for 15 years. 
During the past eight years he has 
been branch manager of the Westing- 
house Lamp Co. at Detroit. He is an 
alumnus of Pittsburgh University, a 
Rotarian, a member of the Fellow- 
craft Club of Detroit and the Electric 
Club of Detroit and Chicago. Mr. 
Parkinson is the inventor of a number 
of electrical devices and apparatus 
which are in use throughout the world. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc., says that its 
many friends may rest assured that 
the courtesy and service that has been 
associated with this company for 
many years, will be maintained by its 
Chicago organization. 


Luminous Unit Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
is publishing a series of architectural 
bulletins designed to show the neces- 
sity for proper lighting in hospitals, 
office buildings, stores and buildings 
of a kindred nature. The bulletins 
tell their stories largely in pictures. 
At the top of the page is a photograph 
of a typical installation and under- 
neath a cut of the type of the Lumi- 
nous Unit Company’s lighting unit 
which will take care of that particular 
case. Short paragraphs add to the 
ease with which the idea portrayed 
can be absorbed. Bulletin No. 1 is 
devoted to “Hospitals.” Others to 
follow will cover new office and bank 
buildings, remodeled office and bank 
buildings, municipal, state and na- 
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New Electrical Products Illustrated 








The type R R threaded fixtures, developed by the Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and as illustrated above, are designed to over- 
come any difficulties involved in cleaning. 
several other convenient and desirable features as well. 
made with cast hoods, designed to accomodate threaded reflectors of 
the R. L. M. dome standard, bowl and symmetrical angle types. 
threaded connection permits easy removal and, consequently, easy 


cleaning, it is stipulated. 


They are said to present 





tool. 


They are 


electrical tools. 
The 


For high tension work, the “Red Devil” 
side cutting plier, tested to stand 





insulated 


10,000 volts, is 


claimed by its makers to be an unusually high grade 
“The insulation is one-eighth inch thick and will 
not deteriorate nor will it crack if the plier is dropped,” 
say the manufacturers, the Smith & Hemenway Co., 
Inc., Irvington, N. J., manufacturers of ‘Red Devil’ 
“The tool is made of fine tool steel. 
It has an unsually sure grip owing to the non-slip zig- 


zag cross checking in the jaws.” 








The safety-board holder, a phantom 
view of which is shown above, has been 
developed 


patented and 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., Chi- | Seal dry batteries the| Quit, formerly 
cago. It is designed to be used to Red Seal Utility bat- made by Nicholas 
suspend large electric light globes in ; t ae Electric Fittings 
schools, churches, halls and similar | *TY: designed espe-| —— os . 

Co., Wilkesbarre, 


public and semi-public places. It is 


. . . ». Sever: r 
so arranged that the mechanism ab- | telephone — transmitting Pa. Several good] by 
oo — 7 = from } circuits, elevator and] features are 
dropping, says the Beardslee com- , Jai 7 . 

: PI Bs ag. ree house call annunciators,| Claimed for _ the 
pany, thus eliminating a hazard to . : 
connector which is 


human life that has cropped up re- 


cently. 


TOYS. wiRELESS 
7 


The 


New 


by the 





ASSEMBLE 
FOR Se. 
CALL BELLS BUZZER 


The Appleton 
D ESPECIALLY x * ‘ “hi 
Peer wes Electric Co., Chi- 
SETS M1 MATURE LAMPS. 
eve cago, has =‘ pur- 


ESTING PURPOSES 





Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Co., Inc., 
York 
added to its line of Red 


making the box 
City, has connector for me- 
; tallic flexible con- 


cially for door bell and 


for operating small toys 


and wireless sets, ete. 











chased all patents, 


machinery, etc., for 


illustrated above. 











the Diamond 


Diamond De Luxe distributor, made 


Electric Specialties 


Corp., Newark, N. J., renders it pos- 
sible to assemble 16, 24 and 32-light 
Christmas tree outfits by plugging in it 
standard eight-light units. 








meter 


line of 


A new 
service switches, such as 
depicted above, is being 
produced by The Trum- 
bull Electric Mfg. Co., 

Conn. The 
chamber of the 
meter projects the 
box through an open end 
for top or bottom con- 


Plainville, 
terminal 
into 


nections. 


Electric 
Warren, 
De ¢ 2eS tl Ww 
Pa., announces the new 


Automatic 
Heater Co., 


automatic, 
electric, 


“Se pco” 
three-gallon 





water heater. 











placed on the 


The Cottage ironer, recently 
market by the William G. Yates Co., of 
Cleveland, was designed and is being offered 
as a fast-selling, popular-priced appliance. 
It is said to be extremely simple in design 
and yet contain every desirable feature 
found in many larger, heavier and more ex- 
pensive machines. It weighs 142 pounds 
and has a 46-inch roll. 





The Day-Glow is a new 


lighting unit being pro- 
duced by the Luminous 


Specialty Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind. It is said to provide 
proper illumination, pro- 
ducing a_ soft, diffused 


light free from glare 
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A Notable Sale of Fans 


The new office 
building of the Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining 
Co., Houston, Texas, 
covers half a city 
block and has a floor 
area of 220,000 
square feet. It is 
the latest addition 
to Houston's remark- 
able group of modern 
hotel and office 
structures. 

The equipment of 
the Humble Building 
includes four hundred 
Emerson Ceiling Fans. 
These fans were sold 
by the Barden Elec- 
tric & Machinery Com- 
pany, of Houston, who 
have handled Emerson 
Fans at wholesale for 
a number of years. 
The Emerson Company 
does not sell appara- 
tus direct to users, 
even in the case of 
such large installa- 
tions as the Humble 
Building. 

The Barden Company 
did not have any "in- 
side price" on these 
fans and no more fac- 
tory co-operation 
than we stand ready 
to give each and 
every wholesaler 
handling Emerson 
fans. 

It is encouraging 
to all of us to know 
that there are still 
fan buyers who appre- 
ciate the fact that 
quality counts. It 
counts very much in 
the decision of such 
large independent 
buyers as The Humble 
Oil & Refining Com- 
pany. 


THE EMERSON 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
St. Louis New Yor, 








tional buildings, church and fraternal 
buildings, school, college and Y. M. 
C. A. buildings, hotels, clubs and the- 
aters, salesrooms and commercial 
buildings, residences and industrial 
buildings. The booklets are captioned 
“Brascolite Bulletin’ although the 
company’s many other styles and 
types of lighting units are also dis- 
cussed. These bulletins should be a 
great help to jobbers’ salesmen selling 
the Luminous Unit Company’s prod- 
ucts. 


Rome Wire Company, keeping step 
with the expansion of its manufactur- 
ing facilities at its plants in Rome, 
N. Y., and Buffalo, N. Y., has opened 
district sales offices at 50 Church 
street, New York City. These offices 
will be in charge of H. S. Hammond, 
who has represented the company in 
the eastern territory during the last 20 
years. 


BearRDsLEE CHANDELIER MrFe. Co., 
216 South Jefferson street, Chicago, 
is distributing among the trade its 
new G-S-1 catalog which profusely 
illustrates this company’s line of 
illuminating glassware. It also con- 
tains a net price list for the trade 
only. 


Wirt Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
just issued a catalog covering its 
broad line of “Dimalites” and resist- 
ance units, which should prove very 
beneficial to jobbers, jobbers’ sales- 
men and dealers handling this line of 
devices. In the front of the book is 
a general resume of the general con- 
struction of the Dimalite. This is 
followed by illustrations and articles 
dwelling upon the many types and 
styles of this device. 


E. E. Hepver has been appointed 
district sales manager for the Thomas 
& Betts Co., New York City,°* with 
headquarters at 1309 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Hedler will be 
in charge of the state of Pennsylvania 
and the cities of Baltimore and Wash- 


ington. 


Seuare D Company’s Chicago dis- 
trict offices have moved from 431 
South Dearborn street to rooms 1007- 
21 Otis building, 10 South La Salle 
street. ‘In our new quarters,” says 
Horace E. Fritschle, district sales 
manager, “we are in better shape than 
ever to serve our jobbers and job- 
bers’ salesmen. 





Keep an Eye 
on Next Year 


If you jobbers’ sales- 
men are looking out 
for good fan business 
next year, you're get- 
ting busy now and see- 
ing that your dealers 
are putting up Win- 
dow Displays on 


PEERLESS 
FANS 


This is the time to help 
him sell fans and if you 
don’t see that he does, 
you're beating yourself, 
"cause next season when 
you come back to sell him 
do you want to hear him 
say: ‘I’ve got a stock of 
last year’s fans that I've 
got to sell before I place 
any more orders.”’ 


Nix—You're going to 
see that he moves his stock 
now, so next year you get 
a man’s-sized order. 


The Peerless Electric Co. 
Warren, Ohio 
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_ IT’S PERFECT! 


Note the new way of assembling 


- TheBULLDOG 
KNOB 


Made and Sold under License 
United States Patent, Feb. 3, 1920 


The placing of the central bush- 
ing on the cap instead of the 
base, places it in a class by itself. 


You will be safe in recommend- 
ing this knob and all of our prod- 
ucts to your customers. Write us 
for any further information de- 
sired. 


Illinois Electric Porcelain Co. 
Macomb, III. 























Install’’ 
means 
Ready 


Sales, 












TTSRUDGH 


HREAD PROTECTED 
5) ENAMELED CONDUIT 


JARD 





BASIER, quicker to install 

—easier, quicker to sell. 
Patented Thread Protectors; 
clean, sharp, true threads; 
time saved in installing— 
your time saved in selling. 
Pittsburgh Standard pays 
you best. 


Enameled Metals Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















IMPROVEMENTS in the design of 
fractional horsepower motors for drink 
mixing machines, have recently been 
made by the General Electric Com- 
pany which will add to the efficiency 
of this type of apparatus, says this 
company. A machine manufactured for 
Carl Reitz, Wilmington, Del., will 
shortly be equipped with these motors. 
The motor is 7; h. p. 100 to 130 
volts operating on either a-c. or 
d-c. at 8000 r. p. m. The design is 
such that there is no short circuiting 
because of live parts, spring contacts 
to wear down and eventually short, or 
leads exposed to moisture. The motor 
housing is practically waterproof pre- 
venting liquid from splashing from the 
cup into the motor. The connections 
are heavily insulated in a heavy frame 
and the switch contact mechanism is 
manually operated making sturdy con- 
struction possible. Connection with 
the electric circuit is by a plug slip- 
ping into the base of ‘the machine. 
The machine is equipped with twin 
spindles mixing two different kinds of 
drink at the same time. Any given 
kind of drink, according to the viscos- 
ity of the mixture, can be mixed, it is 
claimed, in from thirty to forty sec- 
onds. The frictional agitation of the 
machine “cuts” the mixture, and tends 
to aerate the drink by drawing air 
into the vortex caused by the agitators. 


Epwarp & Co. Inc., 140th and Ex- 
terior streets, New York City, has just 
issued to the trade its new general 
catalog No. 8. “In compiling our 
new catalog,” says the Edwards Com- 
pany, “the governing motive and pre- 
dominant idea has been to make it 
easy for the user to pick out just 
exactly what he wants and find the 
price thereof immediately. As near 
as possible all information applying 
on an article has been confined to the 
same page. 


“Basy Denzar for the Workshop 
of the Home” is the title of a 314x6 
inch folder which is being distributed 
by the Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
of Chicago. The new Baby Denzar 
has been developed for installation in 
locations requiring a single good light 
of not more than 100 watts, such as 
kitchens, private game rooms, doctors’ 
and dentists’ offices, candy kitchens, 
and numerous rooms and hallways in 
hotels. It is made in two types. The 
compact ceiling type is for installa- 
tion at any ceiling outlet controlled by 
a wall switch, while the replacement 
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SELL THE 
WHOLE §LINE 


When you are selling 
the Poles, Cross Arms, 
i Line Wire, Hardware, 
4) | etc., don’t forget the 


| | Construction 
Equipment 


Which Is Needed to Build 
the Line. 


Bubrke Safety 
Belts aa Straps 


ARE THE LINEMAN’S 
INSURANCE POLICY 


Made by the only specialist in 
leather goods for electrical work- 
ers in the United States. A 
quality line that brings prestige 
to the jobber’s salesman and his 
house. Backed by forty-four 


years’ experience in manufactur- 
ing devices for the lineman’s pro- 
tection. 


BUHRKE SAFETY BELTS 





BUHRKE SAFETY STRAPS 


Sell your customers on Buhrke 
Quality and they will stay sold. 


R. H. Buhrke Co. 


( Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


“The House of Quality” 
BELTS, BAGS AND STRAPS 
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Sell 
Keystone 


Portable 
Lamp Guards 





jem 
omen 











Easy to sell because 
you've got real sales argu- 


ments to put them across. 


Have your house write for our 
Jobber-Distributor proposition. 


Several localities still open. 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
17th and Cambria Sts. 50 Church St. 


CHICAGO 
Monadnock Building 























Sell Paine Fixture and 
Outlet Box Hangers 





Particularly adapted for work 
in lath-plastered walls and ceil- 
ing. Wings lock in open posi- 
tion. Lock nut on nipple holds 
outlet box to ceiling or wall. 
The Paine Hanger can be at- 
tached to outlet box before in- 


serting (eliminating over-head 
work in attaching boxes the old 
way). Room enough between 
any two knockouts to allow for 
BX fittings—A Time, Labor 
and Money Saver. 


We'll be glad to send youcom- 
plete information and sample. 


THE PAINE COMPANY 
1742 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Paine Toggles and Paine Expansion Shells 














type may be attached directly on any 
pendant or ceiling fixture which is 
equipped with a 214-inch shade hold- 
er. Both types are equipped with 12- 
inch opal reflecting domes and six- 
inch Denzar bowls. They will accom- 
modate either the 75 or 100-watt 
Mazda C lamp and are packed in in- 
dividual paper cartons to prevent 
breakage and to facilitate storage. 
Space is provided on the folders for 
dealer’s or jobber’s imprint. Requests 
for imprinted should be 
directed to the home office of the 
company at 216 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago. 


copies 


Manuattan E vectricaL SuPPLy 
Co., Inc., New York City, announces 
a reduction in price on its Red Seal 
Dry Battery, Red Seal Sparker and 
other dry cells made by this company 
effective June 1. This is in line with 
its general policy of giving the benefit 
of reduced costs in raw material to its 
trade, says this company. 


TrIANGLE Conpuit Co., Inc., 50 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces the opening of its western 
factory at 1965 West Pershing road, 
Chicago, Ill., on May 5, 1921. 
Armored conductors, armored lamp 
cord and flexible steel conduit will be 
produced at this plant. The above 
products as well as non-metallic flex- 
ible conduit, gas tubing and Tri-Cord 
will be manufactured at the Brooklyn 
factory as heretofore. All correspon- 
dence will be handled through the 
Brooklyn office. 


4455, entitled “Fans for 
Efficiency,” which is descriptive of the 
Ventura Fans, has just been issued by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 


FoLpER 


This is a two- 
color folder in the center of which is 
a large facsimile of the Westinghouse- 
Ventura fan with arrows pointing to 
the various features which are accord- 
ingly discussed. 


Arrow E vecrric Company’s New 
York sales office has been moved from 
253 Broadway to 350 Madison avenue, 
Suite 1305, Borden building. 


Eureka Vacuum Cuieaner Co., De- 
troit, Mich., is making the announce- 
ment to the trade that the price of the 
Eureka vacuum cleaner will be guar- 
anteed until Jan. 1, 1922. It is the 
contention of this company that the 
price on its product never has been 
inflated and therefore a reduction at 
this time is neither practical nor ex- 
pedient. 





“CENTRAL” 
Rigid Steel 


CONDUITS 


Illustration shows a piece of 
Y% inch “Central Black” 
wound around 3 inch pipe. 
There is no buckling or flat- 
tening of the pipe and the 
enamel has not cracked or 
flaked off. Our special heat 
treatment gives this remark- 
able ductility. 


‘Central White” 
(Galvanized ) 


CENTRAL TUBE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“‘Central Black” 
(Enameled) 








Tell Your Customers 


that the 
“EVEREADY” 
Wing Assembled 
Porcelain Split Knob 


Is practically unbreakable. Can’t 
come apart. Reaches the job ready 
to use. Manufactured under only 
patent issued specifying wings on 
the nail 


and Watch Your Sales Rise 


Also manufacturers of solid 
porcelain knobs and cleats 


Davidson Porcelain Co. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


Made and sold under Exclusive License 
Pat. No. 1,354,396, Sept. 28, 1920 
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Order Your Copy Now 


EMF 


Electrical Year Book 


A Combined Electrical Encyclopedia, 
Trade Directory and Dictionary 








Ready in July 





Embracing in a Single Volume 


(1) An encyclopedia dealing 
with the history of electricity and 
the vital statistics of the industry. 


(2) A complete trade directory 
giving a full list of all manufac- 
tured products, trade names, list of 
manufacturers and much other 
trade information. 


(3) A modern dictionary of all 
electrical terms, with special refer- 
ence to practical electrical engi- 
neering and construction. 


The EM F Electrical Year Book is being 
edited by a corps of experts who have a 
keen appreciation of the needs of the 
public as well as the industry for authen- 
tic statistics and information in easily 
available form. The matter will be ar- 
ranged alphabetically and in a manner 
that will make it an invaluable guide to 
manufacturers, distributors and users of 
electricity and electrical equipment. 


Price $10.00 per copy 
Send Your Order Now 


Electrical Trade Publishing Co. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Sales Manager, 
do you assume it or do you 
“refer the matter to the 
boss.” If you do you are 
not a good manager. It is 
your place to see that goods 
are sold and to do this you 
must see that the goods 
which the people want are 
carried in stock. 


The people WANT 
Allen Sodering Flux 


It is up to you to see that 
your salesmen have it for 
sale. They will sell it. 


L. B. Allen Co., Inc. 


4586 N. Lincoln Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ca 
rN tee 














THE BETTER KIND 
of CARBON LAMPS 


Large Regular Types. Candelabra 
fitted with 
Candelabra, Miniature and Bayo- 


and Special Types 


net bases, 





Wholesalers of all types of Tung- 


sten and Nitrogen Lamps. 
Immediate Delivery 


Send for our Liberal Discounts 


Anthony Wayne Lamp Co. 
A. C. Mannweiler, Mgr. 
1016 Savilla Ave. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Nationa Carpon Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announces a_ substantial 
reduction in the price of all standard 
types of Columbia Dry Batteries. 
This reduction in price includes the 
following brands of dry cells and unit 
batteries manufactured by the com- 
pany: Columbia Ignitor, Columbia 
Gray Label, Columbia Red Label dry 
cells, the Columbia Hot Shot and 
Columbia Multiple Unit Batteries, 
and the new Columbia Bell Ringer 
battery. The three barrel assortments, 
consisting of different combinations of 
Columbia Ignitor dry cells, Columbia 
Hot Shots, and Columbia Bell Ringer 
unit batteries have also been included 
in the price reduction program. All 
new prices were effective as of June 
1, 1921. An extensive newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign is being used by 
the National Carbon Co., Inc., to in- 
form the public of the lower cost of 
Columbia dry batteries. All Colum- 
bia dealers have also been supplied 
with a window poster announcing this 
fact. At the time of going to press 
with this item we have been informed 
by the National Carbon Co., Inc., that 
this reduction in price has greatly in- 
creased the demand for Columbia Dry 
Batteries. 


G. W. Borst, who for the past eight 
vears has acted as electrical engineer 
for the Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., has 
severed his connection with that firm 
and expects to spend the summer out 
of the city, returning again about Sep- 
tember 1. His plans from then on have 
not as vet been definitely formulated. 
Mr. Borst is an electrical engineering 
graduate of the Armour Institute of 
Technology. After receiving his de- 
gree, he spent several years with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. in 
the main factory, various branches of 
the engineering department and on 























New Evansville, Ind., plant of the Sun- 
beam Domestic Appliance Co., manufac- 
turers of the “Surf” electric clothes wash- 
er. The Sunbeam Domestic Appliance Co. 
recently absorbed the Surf Mfg. Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis. O. F. Fischedick is gen- 
eral manager of the new organization. 





TELEPHONE 


AND 


TELEGRAPH LINES 


The Chapman Lightning 
Arrester contains no _ pet 


theories to be exploded by the 
first storm. Just a delightful 
combination of common sense 
and experience put up in a 


substantial package which im- 


proves with age. 

Installed at intervals along a 
line, they form natural spillways for 
lightning and static disturbances 
and are as permanent as the pole 
line. 

In service from the Yukon to the 
Andes, from Tidewater to the Rock- 
ies. 

Manufactured by 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. | 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card 
REPRESENTATION. 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s 
largestcard users—suPeriority 
of engraving and the 
convenience of the book 
form style ex- 
plains why. 
Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one 
and _ observe 
their sharp 
edges and gen- 
eral excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 


1108 8. Wabash Ave. 
705 Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO 












Sign 
Subscription 


Coupon 
Page 81 
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PHILLIPS WIRE COMPANY — 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 














Would YOU buy a SECOND-HAND 
CTRIC MOTOR at ANY price? 

you KNEW it to be as good as new? 
Wire us your inquiries. 
Second-hand Electric 
Motors Bought, Sold and 
Exchanged. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS In business since 1893. 
* 16th and Lincoln Streets Chicago, Ill. 

















ARMATURE SLOT WEDGES 
Made of Hard Maple 


For new and repair work. 


Cs £4 2S 
~ £5 64 


Made to any specification. 
Send us your blue print or sample. 








T. C. White Electrical Supply Company 


1122 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 































outside erection work, in which he was 
in charge of large crews in Camden 
and Baltimore in work touching upon 
multiple unit systems of control for 
cars and locomotives. In 1910 he be- 
came connected with the Western 
Electric Co., where he remained for 
three years, leaving in 1910 to join the 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. In the latter 
position his principal duties were 
along the lines of fuse development, 
but his duties also covered work on 
factory costs, estimating and advertis- 
ing. He also played an active part in 
outlet box standardization. 


Georce Ricuarps & Co., 557 West 
Monroe street, Chicago, is conducting 
a Twin-Lite window display contest, 
in which prizes of $5 to $100 will be 
given to the dealer having the most 
attractive window display. The clos- 
ing date has been set ahead to July 1. 
The George Richards company is sup- 
plying new and attractive display 
boards and counter displays for the 
dealers’ use in the contest. Jobbers’ 
salesmen are invited to write for de- 
tailed information regarding the con- 
test. 


Hemineray Grass Co., Muncie, Ind., 
has just issued Bulletin No. 1, cover- 
ing “Glass Insulators for Power 
Lines.’’ The subject matter contained 
therein is written especially for the 
jobber’s salesman and in a style that 
can be easily and quickly digested and 
comprehended. “Our specific aim in 
publishing this bulletin,” says the 
Hemingray company, “is to point out 
that, in addition to our successful and 
widely used insulators for the lower 
voltages, such as occur in telephone 
and telegraph practice, we also manu- 
facture insulators for use on medium 
voltage lines, ranging from 6600 to 
33,000 volts, which have a long and 
successful record of service.” This 
statement, further asserts the Hem- 
ingray company, is supported by the 
records of hundreds of users of these 
medium voltage types, covering a pe- 
riod of more than 25 years. The bul- 
letin is loaded with information. 


Brunt Porcerain Co. is the new 
name of the former Brunt Tile & Por- 
celain Co. of Columbus, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of porcelain split knobs, 
tubes and cleats. On the first of the 
year the company added two new kilns 
and three new buildings, giving a 
total floor space of 70,766 sq. ft. 
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AMERICAN LINE 


\. MATERIALS CO. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR OUR PRODUCT 


rf Successor to ‘ 


ARM COMPANY 
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CEDAR POLES 


T. M. Partridge 


Northern 
White Cedar 


Western 
Red Cedar 


Plain or 


Butt Treated 


Lumber Company 








Cedar Poles 





Open Tank Process 


Minneapolis 





Butt Treating 


The Valentine-Clark Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Chicago 


Teledo 














220 Broadway, 
New York 


POLES 


Escanaba, Mich. 


Toledo, O. 


Rialto Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NATIONAL POLE C0. 


2844 Summit St., 
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STITT DOT CO oe 


UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES 
~ INSPECTED MOLDING 
300 VOLTS - 1320 WATTS 


NATIONAL 
METAL MOLDING 


“Brings Electricity 
Where Needed.”’ 


Look around you as you go up and down— 
there’s something going on and going up 
everywhere. A hotel here, an apartment 
there, a bank, a skyscraper and dozens of 
scattering houses in every city and town 
the country over. 


Not all jobs for Metal Molding, but along 
with the concealed work, there is a lot of 
surface wiring being done and lots more 
that should be done. 


Someone is getting the business—and the stocks here, there 
and everywhere are getting nearer the point where replace- 
ments are absolutely necessary. 

There isn’t anything you can sell with more satisfaction. 
Pushing National Metal Molding is like bringing around an 
old friend. 





Get acquainted with the 

NATIONAL ge National Metal Mold- 
foe? 7 fee § ing Hand Book—it is 
HAND ~ age full of illustrations and 
ob: good, easy reading. It 
is written for the “Man 

on the Job” and your 

: contractor-dealers can 

yf slip it into their pock- 

ets as a ready reference 


FOR THE: MAN iri 
3 JON THE JOD. book on surface wiring. 


The National Metal Mold- 
ing Company trade mark 
We will be glad to keep you and your is a mark of distinction. It 
customers supplied with Nand-Books. means that “National” 
Products possess that in- 
definable quality called 


National Metal Molding @ “class” —the kind of goods 


oe that successful jobbers 
Penne ens like to handle and estab- 


Pittsburgh - - Penn. lished salesmen like to sell. 


MAROC ee ee ee 














C , undress 


WASHES 


WRINGS 


IRONS 

















In addition to being nationally advertised, progressive dealers all over the country are using local newspapers to advertise the veteran A B C 


Line. Advocate that dealers handle the complete A B C Line! 


Washers from $100 to $170 at retail. 
A BC washers; Ironer, with motor, at $180; both models are equipped with ‘‘Iron-All”’ 


lroner at $148—equipped to be operated by 
attachment which irons ‘‘the other 15%.”’ 


Protect the Dealers from Becoming 


Founders of “Orphanages” 


PHALANX 

machines, under the command of 

inexperienced leaders, seemingly 
has sprung into the field almost over- 
night. 


of new washing 


These “raw recruits” are out to contend 
with the veterans of the industry, the 
washing machines that have weathered 
the campaigns of the past, and whose 
makers possess the vears of practical ex- 
perience that money, theory or visions 
‘annot possibly rival. 

Some of these greenhorn washers may 
secure a footing; after the dealers who 
sell them and the people who buy them 
have discovered the “bugs,” and the 
makers have corrected the grief, they 
may turn out to be permanent makes. 
But there is not room for most of them! 
It is inevitable that many will find it too 
costly to ensnare dealers into handling 
their experiments, in competition with 


fr 


“ee” 


other newcomers and the veteran sound- 
lv established makes of proved. sal- 
ability. 


As always occurs when raw recruits try to com- 
bat veteran fighters, the fatalities will be high on 
the side of the weak. 


Those dealers who succumb to the glowing as- 
surance of inexperience will later find themselves 
in the unenviable position of operating “orphan 
asylums.” They will be suddenly left with a flock 
of orphaned washers. Those already sold, when 
their users find that repairs are unobtainable, will 
either come back to the dealer, or will become 
permanent black eyes for the reputations of the 
dealers who sponsored them. 


Warn your trade against the risks that are hidden 
in the announcements of ‘rookie’ machines at 
low prices with long discounts. 


Remind them that the veteran makers, with estab- 
lished businesses and wide-spread distribution, 
through their large volume of output and long 
experience, can manufacture for less than any be- 


ginners, 


veterans know what it costs 
and that is what the 


What is more, these 
to sell and stay in business 
rookies have yet to learn. 
Advocate that dealers stick to the veterans. 


Recommend that they not put their money into 
the coffers of visionary promotors., 
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Durable Construction 


ih 1E. drawn steel used in the frame and 
base of the R. & M. Fan is extra 
thick-—3 32 of an inch—and the fans 
are stronger and more rigid than the heavy 
cast iron fans. The gears in the oscillat- 
ing device are large and accurately fitted. 
The windings are heavily taped and thor- 
oughly impregnated with a moisture- 
proof insulating compound. The blades 
are heavy sheet brass, mounted on a steel 
carrier. The switch and speed coil are 
mounted on a heavy moulded insulation 


base which has great mechanical strength. 
In every detail the R. & M. Fan is built 
es ruggedly as it can be made. 


The purchaser of a fan is vitally interested 
in its durability, and many sales are made 
easy for the dealer because of the rugged 
construction of the R. & M. Fan. And 
thé jobber’s salesman finds these features 
a real help when selling to dealers who 
buy with their customers’ interests first 
in mind. 
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